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THE BOY SCOUTS MAGAZINE 


ZN EDWARD CAVE, Editor 


Our Stories 


S this magazine «s published by a philanthropic good story, mind you—is one that does you good. By 
organization, instead of a regulation publishing this we do not mean it preaches you a sermon, nor 
house, even its youngest reader is bound to ex- yet that it merely dispels the blues—if you happen to 

pect it to have an unusually well-defined policy and have them. We mean a story that makes a lasting 
purpose. And of course it has. good impression upon you—that helps you to under- 

The selection of articles and news for such a publi- stand life and people better—makes you want to be a 
cation naturally and simply amounts to using mate- better friend to everybody, and shows you how. You 
rial which conforms to the widely known set princi- know that is the best story by long odds. The others, 
ples of its publishers. And in the case of Boys’ Lirs no matter how entertaining, have little or nothing 
this opens the way to a world of interesting and valu- back of them; they do not add to your manhood. 
able information. The scope of the boy scout move- Often they fill your head with false ideas and ideals 
ment is so broad that if we were to confine our atten- and do you actual harm—yes, even the most cleverly 
tion to “scouting” articles alone, we would still have written ones. 
an inexhaustible supply to draw upon. In fact, this And you know that back of every story there is an 
magazine provides what is practically the only outlet author—the person who is either to help you or to 
in this country for such articles. It has a sort of fail of so doing. 

“corner” on this kind of reading matter. That means 
that almost every special article or news item we re- 
ceive is written especially to fit the policy and purpose 
of this magazine; there’s nothing hit or miss about it. 

“But how about the stories?” you say. 

Ah! That is a different matter. 

You would ail be much interested to see the great 
mass of stories we receive for examination. No doubt 
many of you would be displeased with us for reject- YU a the men who yo back ePaper geome esse 
ing some of them. And you would wonder, perhaps, it would do you good code _ <g - = Sey — 
why with such an abundance to choose from we turn These men, John Fleming Wilson, Leslie W. Quirk, 
from it to go hunting for stories for you. About that and Joseph Mills Hanson, are writing our kind of 
time you would be wanting to know our ideas about stories for you, and through them and others who 
stories. Perhaps you would like to know anyhow. qualify to write what we consider the real thing, Boys 




































Now, if you were in our place, wouldn’t you go out 
hunting authors? We think you would. 

You have become acquainted with Tad Sheldon 
through our pages. This month we introduce you to 
Tod Keith, and next month will make you acquainted 
with the Bartlett brothers—all story heroes who are the 
real thing. And next month on this page we will tell 











So we will explain—some of them. Lire is blazing a new trail in popular fiction for boys. 
You know as well as we do that a good story—a Will you get other boys to follow this trail with you? 
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“lr WAS THE THIRD OUT. MILTON HAD BEEN RETIRED SCORELESS ONCE MORE” 


| Crossed Signals 


LESLIE W. QUIRK 


ILLUSTRATED BY NorMAN P. ROCKWELL 


HE refrain sang its way across his rasped nerves with the 
insistence of a buzzing mosquito. Ever since that seventh 
inning, when he had faltered temporarily and allowed 

Milton College to tie the score, its fans had been chanting some 
foolish thing to the tune of “ London Bridge Is Falling Down.” 
As he stood now, watching for his catcher’s signal, the words 
welled out: 

“ Toddie Keith is going up, going up, going up—” 

Doone, the Laurel backstop, crouched behind the batter, his 
index and second fingers spread across the palm of his glove. 
It was the signal for an inshoot, and Keith whistled the ball 
over, driving back the anxious batter, who had been crowding 
the plate. 

“ Strike one!” boomed the umpire. 

Doone signaled for a straight, fast one, holding his big 
catcher’s glove well to the inside of the plate. As he hoped, the 
batter backed warily away from the ball, expecting it to curve 
toward him. 

“ Strike two!” 

The count was three and two now. The runner on third 
danced backward and forward. The Milton players on the 
bench begged loudly for a hit. And the crowd sang: 

“ Toddie Keith is going up, going up, going up——” 

But the charge seemed unfair. With the exception of a brief 
period in the seventh, he had pitched a wonderful game. It was 
now the last of the ninth, with the score tied and two gone. If 
he could strike out this batter, the struggle would go into extra 
innings. ; 

Once more Doone squatted low. Screening his signal as 
much as possible from the runner on third, he placed one of his 
heavy fingers across the glove. 

Out in the pitcher’s box, Tod Keith nodded, a little surprised 
at the call for a new curve just when they had apparently discov- 
ered the batter’s weakness. But he relied implicitly upon Doone. 

He turned for a last look at his outfield, motioning the 
players a little closer with a clawing movement of his fingers. 
Then, gripping the ball firmly, he pitched, putting into the throw 
every ounce of the muscular strength of his hand, wrist and 
arm. 
The ball streaked straight toward the middle of the rubber 


“every day practising with a baseball we could do a lot. 


plate. When nearly there, it broke suddenly from its path and 
curved outward with startling abruptness. The batter stared 
stupidly, without offering to swing. 

But if he were completely fooled, so also was Catcher Doone. 
When it was clearly too late, he lashed out quickly with his bare 
hand, just tipping the ball as it whirled past, and watching dully 
as it banged against the screen back of him. From third, with 
a whoop of delight, the runner raced home. The tie was broken, 
and Milton had won the game from Laurel on a passed ball. 

Doone rushed out to Keith. 

“You crossed me,” he shouted angrily. “I signaled for an 
in and you put over a wide out. You crossed me, I tell you.” 

“Why, no,” said Keith slowly; “you signaled for an out— 
your second finger straight across the glove, you know.” 

“T didn’t. I had two fingers extended. Do you suppose I 
don’t know the signals? Why, I——” 

But here Captain Pierce intervened. 

“Don’t quibble about it now,” he warned. “There was a 
mix-up over the signal. Anybody could see that. There’s no 
way of determining which of you was wrong. It’s over now.” 

“But I gave the signal for——” 

“ That will do, Doone,” said Captain Pierce sharply. 

On the train back to Laurel, young Tweedy, who was trying 
for the position of catcher on the team, slipped into the seat 
with Keith. 

“Mighty tough, Tod,” he sympathized. “I’ve been talking 
with Doone, and he swears he couldn’t have been in the wrong. 
He’s perfectly honest in his belief, too; no doubt about that. 
And I suppose you are just as certain you were right?” 

“Yes, positive!” Keith shut his lips grimly. 

“T don’t know,” mused Tweedy. “Doone is so absolutely 
sure, and, of course, he is a seasoned catcher, while you—Tod, 
did it ever occur to you that the signals might be elaborated a 
good deal?” 

“Oh, I suppose so. How?” 

“Well, if you and I were to put in twenty minutes or so 
You 
know I want to be a catcher anyhow. We might run over the 
signals, and enlarge and elaborate upon them until there 
wouldn’t be the slightest chance of an error in the future.” 
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“With you backstopping, possibly not, but——” 

“That’s just it,” explained Tweedy, with a cautious glance 
about for possible eavesdroppers. “I’m going to make the team. 
I’ve thought of a sure plan for getting myself tried out in a 
game.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Well, Tod, you know the captain, Pierce. To-day, while 
we were shivering on the bench, I heard him bemoaning the fact 
that the athletic committee couldn’t afford mackinaws for the 
players in cold or wet weather. Their muscles chill and stiffen 
while they are waiting to bat. Suppose, to help out the team, I 
give them enough money—I can afford to, you know—to get 
these—— ” 

“ Buy a place on the team. Why, Twee, you’re crazy. Money 
couldn’t do that at Laurel. Merit alone counts.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to buy a place,” objected Tweedy. “ All I 
ask is just a chance to show what I can do behind the bat in a 
regular game. Besides, I suppose you. know Doone happens to 
be the son of a state senator—and he isn’t the most wonderful 
catcher in the world, is he?” 

They argued it out during the whole trip to Laurel, and from 
the station to their rooms. Twee was unshaken in his belief. It 
would be no more than natural for Pierce to give him a trial if 
he aided the team with a gift of money. In the end, partly be- 
cause the originator of the plan was 
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under the circumstances, but his next decision was a bomb. 

“And I shall put Tweedy in to catch,” he declared. 

In the excitement of preparing for the game Tod Keith had 
forgotten all about the check for the mackinaws. Now, for the 
first time, he remembered it with a disagreeable shock. Was it 
possible that influence other than sterling ability did count at 
Laurel after all? He scowled angrily at Tweedy’s frank wink. 
Twee, at least, was wholly convinced that it did. 

But there were other things to think about now. There was 
a team to face and, if possible, to beat; a team that blocked 
Laurel’s straight path to the intercollegiate championship. 

Tod Keith walked out to the pitcher’s box and caught deftly 
the new ball the umpire tossed him. Behind the plate Tweedy 
buckled the chest protector about him, adjusted his mask, and 
buried his hand deep in the catcher’s glove. Then he squatted 
low, grinning happily, and awaited the first batter. 

Briswell, who led off for Milton, was tall and slender. 
looked him over contemptuously. 

“Can’! hit low one close knees,” he wig-wagged to Tod, fol- 
lowing this information with the regulation signal for a straight 
fast ball two feet from the ground. 

Sure enough, Briswell whipped awkwardly at the pitch. 

“Coax with one lower,” advised Twee, giving the same signal. 

The batter swung at a ball that barely cleared the plate. 


Twee 





so confident of its success, and partly 
because Keith wanted to prove con- 
clusively that he was wholly wrong, 
they agreed to the experiment. A 
day or two later Tweedy wrote out 
a check, and enclosed it with a brief 
letter of explanation to Captain 
Pierce. 

In the meantime, during every 
spare minute they practised pitching 
and catching. Twee signaled for the 
throws, assuming absolute control, 
and Tod shot over the ball in ac- 
cordance with his instructions. As 
if to further the latter’s contentions 
that it had been Doone and not him- 
self who was at fault in the other 
game, there was never the slightest 
confusion. When Tweedy called for 
an out-curve, Keith threw one; when 
for an in, Keith threw that; when 
for a drop, Keith answered obedi- 
ently. 

As they progressed Tweedy sug- 
gested his elaboration of the signal- 
ing, somewhat on the order of the 
finger and hand language of the deaf 
and dumb. To this method, provided 
it was not foisted upon the whole 
team to confuse and mislead it, 
Keith offered no objections; and in 
time they became remarkably pro- 
ficient in understanding the silent 
gestures and bobbing fingers of each 
other. 

Two games had already been 
played with Milton College, of which 
Laurel had won the first and lost the 
second. The third and deciding one 
of the series was played on the home 
grounds the following Saturday. 
Captain Pierce ordered both Lorrey 
and Keith to warm up. Lorrey, who 
had pitched the initial victory, .ap- 
peared the logical candidate, but 
Keith, with Tweedy backstopping 
him in practise, had not given up 
hope. When it was time to take their 
positions on the diamond the captain 
said quietly: 

“Tod, you seem to have every- 
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thing to-day. I am going to put you = 
in the box.” 
This was a 


little surprising 


“YM GOING TO PUT YOU IN THE BOX” 
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“Slow drop,’ the catcher’s busy fingers spelled. Then as 
Briswell fanned ingloriously Tweedy clicked out a word or two 
of praise, “ Regular Mathewson fadeaway.” 

The second batter reached his base on an error. Twee called 
for a shoulder-high pitch, to prevent the next man up from sacri- 
ficing him along to the middle bag, and the batter hit into a 
double play, retiring the side. 

It was an auspicious beginning for Laurel—and for Tod and 
Twee. Moreover, it was only the promise of what was to come. 
For eight innings the battery worked with the smooth, friction- 
less excellence of a well-oiled machine, mowing down the Milton 
batters in one-two-three order, except for three hits, well scat- 
tered, and for two errors by the fielders. 

But if Milton could not score, neither could Laurel. Tweedy 
whanged out several whistling liners, but in every instance they 
flew straight to the waiting fielders. 

Captain Pierce was growing more and more confident. When 
the ninth began he put his hand on Tod Keith’s shoulder. 

“Hold them in this half, boy,” he implored, “and we will 
win in the last. Our heaviest batters are coming up and their 
pitcher is weakening sure! But if they score now—well, you 
know the moral effect of that!” 

It was pure luck, as Tweedy walked out upon the diamond to 
assure Tod afterward, that the first batter drove safe a clean 
double. But luck or skill, the result was the same. There was a 
runner on second, with nobody out. The little band of loyal 
Milton fans that had accompanied the team, recalling how this 
same Laurel pitcher had apparently cracked at a crucial moment 
in the other game, began once more its chant: 

“ Toddie Keith is going up, going up, going up——” 

The next batter outguessed Twee by bunting for a sacrifice. 
Before the dribbling ball could be stopped and whipped to first 
he was safe on the initial bag. Tweedy turned in disgust, eyeing 
the runner who had advanced to third on the play, and studying 
the situation. 

He signaled for a pitch-out. As he had expected, the man 
on first broke for second with the swing of Keith’s arm. Menac- 
ing the runner on third until he scampered back to the bag, Twee 
shot the ball to the mid-station with unerring aim—and little 
Lenny, the shortstop who took the throw, made a clean muff! 
There were runners on second and third now, with nobody out. 
The improvised glee club of Milton fans swelled out its rasping 
chorus with new words: 

“Laurel’s team is blowing up, blowing up, blowing up——” 

The next batter lunged wildly at the first two balls, missing 
them by wide margins. Somehow or other his efforts seemed 
insincere. Tod motioned for a conference with Tweedy. 

“He’s faking those swings,” agreed the catcher. “ Let’s see. 
He will expect a ball or two now as coaxers. Well, give them 
to him. Then he will try to jolt out a little bunt for the squeeze 
play. Pitch out on your third throw, Tod.” 

As it happened Twee had called the turn exactly. On the 
third pitch, which the batter naturally assumed must be over, 
the runner on third dashed madly for the plate. But the pitch 
was purposely far to the right, well out of reach of the batter, 
and Tweedy awaited the ambitious scorer with the. ball, tagging 
him with a happy thump. One man was out, and still Milton 
had not scored. 

The pitch-out was the third ball. In delivering the next Tod’s 
fingers slipped slightly, and to his dismay he found that he had 
given the batter his base. But when the succeeding one grounded 
to Lenny, and that player snapped the ball to Tweedy for the 
second put-out at the plate, Keith breathed a little easier. 

But the danger was not yet over. Milton’s heaviest batter, the 
fourth on the list, was up. The runner had advanced to second 
on the play at home. A long single now meant a run. 

“ Better walk him,’ spelled Twee’s wiggling fingers from be- 
hind the plate. 

Keith shook his head. The next batter would be little safer 
to rely upon retiring. He whipped over the ball. 

“ Strike one!” 

He threw again. 

“Ball one!” 

Behind the bat Tweedy moved an apparently aimless hand, 
stretching and relaxing the fingers. But the movement conveyed 
a message to his pitcher: 


“ Runner on second taking long lead. Don’t turn. Wait.” 
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Tod Keith pulled off his pitcher’s glove and shook some sand 
from it. 

“Lenny edging over,” signaled Tweedy. 

Tod gripped the ball. It was wonderfully comforting, above 
the din, to comprehend the catcher’s calm messages. It was like 
having eyes in the back of his head. He forgot all about the 
refrain the Milton fans were trying to din into his mind. He 
nodded carelessly, as if the thought of a runner on second had 
entirely escaped his memory. 

“ Six feet off,’ clicked Tweedy’s restless fingers; “ seven— 
trying to :teal—eight—ten—throw! ” 

Without warning Keith whirled suddenly, and with the very 
motion of his body pegged toward second, not even waiting till 
his eyes told him Lenny was there, ready for the ball. But he 
was. Before the runner, taken unawares by this bit of strategy, 
could slide back to his haven of safety, the ball was in Lenny’s 
hands and was clamped upon the player’s back, pinning him firmly 
to the ground a full foot from the bag. 

It was the third out. Milton had been retired scoreless once 
more. 

“Well,” said Tweedy, first up in the last half of the ninth, 
as he selected a bat, “ well we did it, Toddie Keith. No mix up 
over the signals to-day, was there, boy?” 

And then, to the wild delight of the howling fans, and to 
the abrupt cessation of the song of the visiting mockers, Tweedy 
immediately banged a sizzling home-run over the fence, winning 
the game with that one long hit. 

Twee should have been exultant. He wasn’t. There was no 
elation in his heart; instead he felt downcast and disappointed, 
quite as if he had lost rather than won the game. His only 
comment was to Tod Keith. 

“Yes,” he admitted slowly, “I think I showed Pierce what I 
could do, but—well, I wish I hadn’t gone about it as I did. Tod, 
I was a fool to send that check. I’m sorry for myself, and I’m 
sorry Pierce gave me my chance on the strength of it. It wasn’t 
—well, sportsmanlike.” 


That evening Tod Keith had two visitors. The first was 
Catcher Doone. He brought along his big glove and during the 
whole of his jerky, breathless speech he poked and punched at 
the padding of its palm. 

““T discovered to-day why we crossed signals in that other 
game,” he said. “It was my fault, too. I’ve an excuse—of a 
kind. You see, Tod, the signal for an out is the second finger 
across the glove, like this. Well, the signal for an in is the 
index and second fingers extended and held close together 
across the glove, like—there’s the rub, Tod. I can’t hold them 
together. I could at the start of that game, but I must have 
had one hit by a ball. Anyhow, they won’t lie together any more. 
Doc Ellerbee tells me the muscles will loosen up again in a day 
or two. This afternoon, when I was warming up Lorrey and 
called for an in, he threw an out, just as you did in that other 
game. We got together and experimented. Well, sir, when I 
thought I was putting my two fingers across the glove together 
the index one strayed off by itself, up toward the top, and 
crawled under the drooping thumb of the big mit. You couldn’t 
see it five feet away. With only the second finger in sight it 
looked for all the world like the signal for an out. I—I guess I 
acted like a boor in that other Milton game, Tod, but if you will 
shake hands over it and forget all those things I said, and——” 

“Why, sure, Doone, sure! Besides, the misunderstanding led 
to a little experimenting between Tweedy and myself that practi- 
cally won to-day’s game. We’re more than quits, Bob!” 

Tod Keith’s second visitor was Tweedy. He came into the 
room with a shout, waving high a crumpled envelope. 

“Well, isn’t your Uncle Twee the careless lad?” he cried 
exultantly. “Made out that check for the mackinaws, wrote 
Pierce a letter, dropped it in my pocket—and then clean forgot 
to mail the thing!” : 

Tod wrung the extended hand. 

“T’m glad, Twee,” he said simply. “Now you and Doone 
can fight it out for the position on even terms. He was just 
here. Pierce didn’t put him in to catch to-day because he had a 
sore throwing arm. You see, Twee, it isn’t money that talks 
after all; it’s——” 

“ What?” 

“Fingers, of course!” 














“YOU'RE A ‘STREAK’ ALL RIGHT, BUT NOT YELLow! ” 


The Yellow Streak 


A Quarter-Miler Who Showed He Didn’t Have It 
By A. E. SWOYER 


ILLUSTRATED BY NORMAN P. RocKWELL 


tossed it moodily into his locker and sat down to remove 

his running shoes. Outside the cheers which had greeted 
the winners of the quarter mile still echoed, but they were not 
for him. 

“ What’s de matter, Marse Phil?” asked Old Jeff, the rubber. 
‘Dey done trim you?” 

Garrison smiled grimly. 
seventh.” 

“ Sho’ now! 
pocketed?” 

“Neither, Jeff. Just plain beaten, that’s all—got a slow 
start and the field was too big to break through.” Breaking 
away from the old darky’s condolences, Phil took his shower, 
dressed and made for his room. 

Phil’s room-mate, Ted Clark, did not so easily accept the 
loser’s explanation of his poor showing. “ Tell that to the marines, 
Phil!” he flung back. “Don’t forget that I saw the race, my- 
self. Coach Kennedy entered a lot of youngsters in the race 
in order to make a good showing of this field day for the 
visitors, and gave them all big handicaps; of course, they all 
cut into the pole when the pistol cracked. If you’d been willing 
to force your way through them like Boxford did, instead of 
running out around them, you’d have won. What about it?” 

“You know too much, Ted. Anyway, Mr. Kennedy told me 
after the race that he didn’t want any one on the team who 
hadn’t nerve enough to fight his way through a broken field, so 
I’m dropped.” 

“Great Scott! And all because you would rather lose fairly 
than win by fouling, while Boxford would almost commit murder 
in order to get into the limelight! Doesn’t Kennedy know that 
your record for the ‘quarter’ is over half a second better than 
Bgxford’s?” 

“He mentioned that,” grinned Phil, cheerlessly. “Said that 
I was all right when there was no one else on the track, but 
that at the Princeton meet I’d find just as big a crowd as there 
was to-day. There’s no use, Ted; it’s all over!” 

Unfortunately, it was not all over. The inter-class meet in 


Ps: GARRISON jerked his sweater off over his head, 


“They sure did, Jeff—I finished 


How’d dat happen? You fall down er get 


which Garrison had lost was past and gone, but the feeling 
against him remained. In a school like Blair Academy there 
is always a certain amount of worship for successful athletes 
and a corresponding contempt for those who fail; moreover, 
Coach Kennedy’s action had quickly been interpreted to mean 
that Phil was “yellow.” As a result, from one of the most 
popular fellows in school and the happiest, Phil became one of 
the most detested—and the most miserable. 

Yet he made no complaint. It was hard to bear it and say 
nothing, the more so as he was a believer in sport for sport's 
sake, and the code which had for its motto “ Win at any cost™ 
seemed all-powerful at Blair. However, he enjoyed track work 
and was determined to keep in good training, so every evening 
at dusk he circled the track a number of times. 

The few who knew of this evening practise regarded it as 
foolishness in a fellow who had been “kicked off the team.” 
Boxford, when news of Phil’s evening training came to his 
ears, turned aside with a sneer. “What that fellow needs is a 
nerve tonic, not exercise,” said he. But finally Coach Kennedy 
learned the news, and that same evening watched the trial spin 
from behind the baseball cage, where he was out of sight of the 
runner. As Phil flashed over the line, as unwinded as if he 
had but finished the “hundred,” the coach snapped his stop- 
watch—then peered at its face. 

“Whew!” he whistled, as he noted the time made; then, 
head down and in deep thought, he walked slowly back to the 
training quarters. 

The day following Phil was astonished by a message from 
Mr. Kennedy summoning him to the latter’s room. 

“Garrison,” began the coach as soon as Phil had entered, 
“T’m going to give you another chance; I’ve entered you in the 
quarter at Princeton, and you’ve got to make good! You'll be 
up against a strong, fast bunch. You're slow in getting away, 
so you'll have to run through the field to win. That means 
you've got to fight for it, Garrison. Remember, this is your 
last chance! If that yellow streak shows up again—you’ll not 
only be out of athletics at Blair for good, but you will have a 
pretty slim chance at college. That’s all.” 
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Phil’s face flushed, then turned deathly white; his hands 
clenched and unclenched behind him. His mouth opened as if 
he were about to speak, then closed with a snap; what could 
he say to make this man understand? He was to have a chance 
to run a foul race! Could he put loyalty to his school ahead 
of his loyalty to principle? For a moment he thought of dodging 
the issue by refusing to run—yet such a solution was cowardly. 
He must face the music and win or lose by fair running regard- 
less of what the school thought, even though defeat meant the 
sacrifice of his career in athletics. With a heavy heart he turned 
upon his heel and left the room. 

From that time on Phil trained with the rest of the team. 
At first his appearance with them was almost unbearable to him; 
many times he was forced to grit his teeth in order to keep 
from fighting when some particularly cruel jeer was hurled at 
him. Yet in a way this situation was a real aid to him in that it 
strengthened his determination to make good. In the various 
time trials he grimly refused to use rough tactics, yet just as 
invariably finished yards ahead of his competitors. 

For this he received no word of praise from Coach Ken- 
nedy. Boxford treated him with unveiled hatred, and the stu- 
dents in general were coldly indifferent. Coach and students 
expected him to “blow up” and felt that no matter how great 
his speed his lack of nerve would eliminate him from the race 
should any close situation arise. Phil did not even suspect the 
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depth of this feeling, although he felt it keenly; the final awak- 
ening came two days before the big meet. 

As he picked up his jersey when dressing for the final time 
trials he found to his astonishment that some one had sewed 
a wide yellow band down the back of it. A loud burst of 
laughter broke from his team-mates in the dressing room, and 
even Coach Kennedy smiled wryly. Boxford touched the band 
with a contemptuous finger. “Shows a little plainer than usual 
to-day, eh, Yellow?” he sneered. 

Phil flushed to the roots of his hair, knotted his fists—and 
dropped them to his sides. Disdaining to remove the yellow 
stripe, he pulled on the jersey, swung upon his heel and made 
for the track. Had any one confronted him closely they might 
have seen tears in his eyes, but there was no hint of this weak- 
ness when he crouched upon the starting line, nor when he 
led Boxford to the tape by a good five yards. 

From that time on until he lined up for the start of the final 
heat of the quarter mile in the big meet Phil spoke to no one— 
nor did he remove the band from his jersey. He seemed almost 
in a trance. His mind did not clear until the starter announced 
“Get on your marks!” 

Mechanically he took his position. He had the pole! If he 
could but get the jump on the others he felt that he could hold 
the lead and that there would then be no necessity for him to 
rough his way to victory. But—— 

“Get set!” sang the starter. 
muscles stiffened like steel wire. 

“Crack!” went the pistol; the 
springs uncoiled and Phil shot down the 
track. 

But not in the lead; eleven others 
with the same idea in mind started with 
greater quickness. Boxford, who was 
number three from the pole, and fast 
on the get-away, cut across in front of 
the runner on his left and tried to take 
the lead. Phil, however, got his stride 
much quicker than Boxford had calcu- 
lated, and the latter found it impossible 
to head him. 

Had he possessed a particle of school 
spirit or common sense Boxford would 
have dropped in behind Phil and made 
sure of a first and second for Blair; but 
he could not bear to be out of the lime- 
light for an instant, and crowded Phil 
to the raised inner rim of the track. 
The inevitable “ spill” quickly followed. 
Phil fell headlong, grinding face, knees 
and elbows into the cinders. Boxford 
staggered for a moment, fell upon his 
side and rolled over and over; then he 
lay still, his face pillowed in his arms. 
The other runners swung clear. 

For an instant Phil was dazed by the 
shock; then a glance up the track 
showed the nearest runner a full ten 
yards ahead. With no hope of winning, 
he sprang to his feet and started madly 
in pursuit. At every stride the cruel 
cinders, which had been ground into the 
flesh of his knees, stung like hot coals. 
“T’ll burn those under my feet,” thought 
Phil. 

The blood pounded in his ears and 
his heart felt as if it would burst 
through his jersey—but how he gained! 
Eight yards, five yards—he was even 
with the last of the leaders. Another 
spurt and he had passed him; so with 
the next and the next! How he exulted 
in his great stride! As they swung into 
the home stretch but two men led him; 
a desperate struggle and he was in sec- 
ond place. Slowly he crawled up on the 
blue-jerseyed leader; they were elbow to 
elbow, with the finish a scant two yards 
away. With a tremendous spring Phil 
spent the last ounce of his strength—to 
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feel the welcome tape break across his. chest and to drop into 
unconsciousness. 

Revived, he found a group of frantic team-mates gathered 
about him, and heard a bedlam of voices. “Three cheers for 
the Yellow Streak!” “Good boy, Yellow!” they shouted. For 
a moment Phil misunderstood and a surge of the old bitterness 
came over him; couldn’t they forget, even when he had done 
his best? Then he realized that some at least of these friendly 
voices belonged to men who had no knowledge of the history 
of the band which scarred his jersey; to them it was a badge 
of distinction. 

The smiling face of Coach Kennedy next met his gaze. 
“ Good boy, Phil!” said the latter, a little shamefacedly. “ You’re 
a ‘streak,’ all right, but not yellow!” He took Phil by the 
hands. “I guess you’ve got an apology coming from some of 
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us, Garrison; we didn’t know you. But we do now. 

“Forget it—Coach,” panted Phil, smiling happily. 
Boxford—hurt?” 

“No! Did a stage fall. Just quit, that’s all. 
enough before I’m through with him!” 

Phil got stiffly to his feet and, supported by Mr. Kennedy, 
staggered to the dressing room. Every joint ached; his cuts 
burned like fire—but he was content. 

In the trophy room at Blair hangs a faded blue jersey with 
a wide yellow band sewed crudely down the back; its history 
and the part it played in introducing clean athletics are recorded 
in the annals of the school. Strangely enough, although Phil 
often appears as a hero in these same stories, he is always 
known as “ Streak” Garrison, and nowhere is there any mention 
of the word “ Yellow.” 


He'll feel sore 

















BOY SCOUTS OF DENMARK—THEIR PREPARATIONS FOR COOKING DO NOT SEEM VERY 


WORKMANLIKE, JUDGED BY OUR STANDARDS. 


BUT PERHAPS THEY WERE TENDERFEET 


With the Boy Scouts in Foreign Lands 


An Outdoor Rally in Copenhagen, Denmark 
By LUDVIG S. DALE 


NATIONAL FIELD Scout CoMMISSIONER, Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 


O give you an idea of the versatility of the boy scouts of 
Denmark, I will take you along to the great encampment 
held in Copenhagen not long ago. In one afternoon they 

put through this program: 

Two troops had erected seven huts, and these were in differ- 
ent stages of completion in order to permit visitors to see the 
process, which is as follows: 

Twenty or thirty willows are stuck in the ground, in a circle 
with a diameter of ten feet for two persons or seven feet for 
one, taking care that you have sufficient opening for the door. 
The tops are bent together and fastened with heavy string or 
wire. Another willow is placed in the door at the proper height. 
Then willows or branches of trees, or lengths of hemp rope or 
heavy string, are wound out and in through the perpendicular 
willows, and upon these are placed straw, grass or leafy branches. 

Here visitors found the scouts actively engaged in baking 
bread, cooking, illustrating first aid, making camp stools and 
tables, mending shoes, patching trousers and darning socks. 


This was, perhaps, the most popular feature of the encampment. 
Hundreds of visitors thronged about the scouts and craned their 
necks to see, and many were the favorable comments and com- 
pliments that were heard. 

A twenty-five foot tower covered with cloth had been erected. 
Just as Crown Prince Christian entered, thick smoke began to 
pour out of the windows, cries for help were heard from within 
and soon scouts were seen in the windows, waving for assistance. 
Away! Here came at full speed the scout firemen, fully 
equipped. In a jiffy the hose was coupled to the hydrants and 
water was poured on the burning tower, while others stretched 
a heavy canvas for those caught in the tower to jump into. 
One after another they came. Strange how many that little 
tower could hold! At last they were all out. But now they 
caught sight of the flag at the top of the “ building.” Who would 
save it? All hands went up. One was quickly chosen. One, 
two, three—he had climbed the ladder and reached the eaves. 
Handily he swung himself to the roof and crawled along until 
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he reached the pole. Two well directed blows from a hatchet 
and it fell, but was caught by many willing hands before it 
touched the ground. A lusty shout of approval broke forth 
while the scout quickly made his way down again. It was a 
mighty fascinating sight. 

A troop entered and showed various kinds of strikes with 
the scout staff.* This is something new for most of you in the 
States, but here the scouts regularly receive instructions in 
how to use the staff as a weapon of defense primarily, but also 
for offense. It is amazing what an effective weapon it may 
be when properly handled; at the same time the exercise thus 
afforded is splendid in itself. The troop went through the 
various movements with speed and precision and received hearty 
applause. 

Pontoons had been made before, of timber cut and hewed 
by the scouts themselves. In less than thirty minutes they were 
joined together, the covering was laid and the entire troop ran 
over the bridge at double time. 

Riding about on the green- 
sward about twenty bicycle 
scouts showed a number of 
fine figures. Now they wheeled 
behind one another, and all at 
once they formed in a line. 
Next they broke away two 
and two, to gather again in 
fours, eights, etc. It no doubt 
required long and patient prac- 
tise, but scouts do not mind 
that, for they know results are 
bound to come. 

Next came semaphore and 
Morse signaling, closing with 
a splendidly executed relay ex- 
hibition, the people present 
having an opportunity to study 
closely the methods used, as 
well as to follow the work, as 
scouts were stationed at vari- 
ous points for the purpose of 
reading the messages to the 
people about them, or to give 
them any other information 
they might wish. In the Morse 
exhibition the scouts formed 
in a line and at a given signal 
they placed the wire on their 
staffs and the telegraphing be- 
gan. The message was written 
by the crown prince. It read: 

“T am happy to be with you, 
and rejoice at your success.” 

In no time it was placed on the wire, telegraphed back for 
checking purposes, and read aloud to those present. 

A troop entered with a tent folded. With the finest kind of 
teamwork the tent was pitched, a trench was dug around it, and 
a flag placed at the top. As soon as the work was done the 
troop entered the tent, but they were not even settled when a 
brother scout arrived on the scene with sealed orders for the 
troop. They were to break camp at once and report for duty 
at some other point. Quietly and quickly the tent was taken 
down and the trench filled, and in marching order the scouts 
departed. This work was all done with precision and spirit. 

Now the work of the day was over. The troops squatted 
here and there and watched the ball on the signal pole slowly 
rise toward the top. In the meantime the crown prince and 
the princes, Frederick and Knud, walked out toward the center 
of the opon plain. Now the ball had reached the top. All at 
once every scout jumped up, and with cries that sounded like 
those of Indians on the warpath they ran forward and completely 
surrounded the royal personages. Then again, as quickly as 
they jumped up they squatted again and everything was still. 
Then the musicians came forward with their wheezing “ oc- 
carines” and led by them the scouts sang three times through 
their camp song, “ Chin-gang-gulli-vassa,” as a token of homage 
for the royal guests. 

Silence again. The crown prince spoke. 
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* Similar to the bayonet exercise taught in our National Guard.—Ep1Tor. 
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was mighty happy. He didn’t need to say it. He thanked them 
all for their splendid work, proving that they already were 
good and useful members of the kingdom, and expressed the 
hope that they would always continue to remain the best kind of 
scouts. 

He was through. Quickly the scouts placed their hats on 
their staffs and raised them in the air, and for the next few 
minutes cheers and yells rent the air. 

A whistle sounded. Immediate silence. Remarkable how 
they have caught the idea of prompt obedience. 

“Prepare for parade. Double ranks, march!” was the com- 
mand. It was done, the staffs were placed so as to form an 
arch from the center of the plain to the exit, and through it 
walked, smiling and h.ppy, the crown prince and his company. 

Everything was over. Again the plain was deserted and 
silent, but over in the city, where now the lights were beginning 
to burn, hundreds of boys would go to bed tired, but happy, 
for had they not proven that 
they were scouts? And many 
hundreds of people had gone 
home with other and better 
ideas about scouting, and a 
good many of them with the 
resolve to do all in their pow- 
er to help the scouts play the 
“serious game.” 

The requirements for sec- 
ond-class scouts in Denmark 
do not differ materially from 
yours, except that it is speci- 
fied that you must have fol- 
lowed the tracks of a horse or 
any other animal 600 yards in 
fifteen minutes or less. For 
first class you must be able to 
cook a number of common 
dishes, such as hash, porridge, 
beef, etc., as well as to bake 
bread according to camp rules; 
that is, to form and knead 
the dough and bake it in one 
of the many ways given, from 
placing it on the ground and 
covering it with live coals, to 
winding it about a stick and 
placing it near the fire. You 
must also be able to build a 
hut, a wind shield or a mat- 
tress. Further, if you do not 
bring a recruit ready for sec- 
ond-class test, within three 
months after you have be- 
come a first-class scout, you lose your first-class badge. 

The uniform is English; neckerchief and ‘shoulder badge 
must be of the same color within the patrol, and no scout con- 
siders himself completely dressed before he has secured green 
stocking supporters. This color is national; you will find it on 
scouts in every part of Denmark. 

The Danish scouts are intensely interested in nature study, 
and in a good many instances are found to be amazingly well 
informed regarding trees, plants, animals, etc. Scouting has 
helped wonderfully to develop and strengthen this interest. 
Where only a few years ago the boys generally were busy 
gathering monograms, or seals or stamps, they now take a 
camera and go out and “ shoot” all sorts of interesting specimens 
and things. 

Naturally, the Danish scouts are great fishermen, and a great 
many outings are arranged to places where they may use hook 
and line to their hearts’ content. Nor do they go out to hit 
and miss. They study the fish first, for they know that a fish 
has certain habits to which it clings with remarkable persistency, 
and if you don’t know these habits you will most likely not 
even have an opportunity to tell about those that got away. 
Soon they find out where the fish likes to stay, how he feels 
about light and shadow, what is his favorite dish and how he 
wishes it served, which way he is likely to go when you scare 
him away, and about how long he is likely to remain away. 
And when you know how scientifically they treat the matter, 
you do not wonder that they have many true fish-stories to tell. 
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SIERRA BLANCA, OR WHITE MOUNTAINS, COLORADO, TRAVERSED BY PIKE IN 1807 


Zebulon Montgomery Pike, Explorer 


HE hundredth anniversary of the death 

of Zebulon Pike, April 27, 1813, awak- 

ens interest in the career and personality 

of the man whose fame is indissolubly 

linked with that of the most noted peak of 
the Rockies. 

Zebulon Montgomery Pike belongs to the 
illustrious company of Western explorers 
and pathfinders—Lewis, Clark, Long, and 
Frémont. His life, though short, was full 
of distinguished services. The annals of 
exploration contain no nobler name. 

It is well for the nation to indulge oc- 
casionally in a little hero-worship, and the 
centenary of the death of Pike affords an 
opportunity to recall the deeds of tlie ad- 
venturous spirits who first penetrated the 
wilds of the mighty West. 

Pike called himself “a soldier of for- 
tune,” and such he was. He belongs to a 
class of men now passing, though not ex- 
tinct. Heroism still exists. Thousands of 
prospectors and explorers are to-day buck- 
ing against mountains and roughing it in 
inhospitable wildernesses. The work of ex- 
ploration necessarily involves risks and 
hardships. Whatever other qualities the 
explorer should have, he must not lack 
courage and grit. These qualities Pike had 
to excess. He was indifferent to dangers 
and privations, if through them he pursued 
the pathway leading to distinction. 

A soldier from his boyhood up, Pike had 
no opportunity to become proficient in 
science. He made good this deficiency to 
some extent by perusing such geographical 
and historical works as he could lay hands 
on. Volney’s “ Egypt” and Raynal’s “ His- 
tory of the Indies” were not the books 
that the average lieutenant would care for. 
He himself described the difficulties under 
which he labored in his expedition to the 
source of the Mississippi: 

“In the execution of this voyage I had 
no gentleman to aid me, and [I literally per- 
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formed the duties (as far as limited abili- 
ties permitted) of astronomer, surveyor, 
commanding officer, clerk, spy, guide, and 
hunter; frequently preceding the party for 
miles in order to reconnoiter, and return- 
ing in the evening, hungry and fatigued, to 
sit down in the open air, by firelight, to 
copy the notes and plot the courses of the 





GENERAL PIKE 
From a Painting. 


day.” Sometimes the cold was so severe 
as to freeze the ink in his pen. Under such 
circumstances scientific researches were out 
of the question. 

It is to be set down to Pike’s credit that 
he prized the intellectual life. He had his 
opinion of the men who contented them- 
selves in the outposts of the Northwest 
Company for many years, apparently satis- 
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fied. “It appears to me,” he writes, “that 
the wealth of nations would not induce me 
to remain secluded from the society of 
civilized mankind, surrounded by a savage 
and unproductive wilderness, without books 
or other sources of intellectual enjoyment.” 

One of the objects of Pike’s expeditions 
was to visit the Indian tribes and induce 
them to bury the hatchet and live in peace. 
“As a man of humanity and feeling,” he 
writes, “I made use of the name of my 
government to stop the savage warfare 
which had for ages been carried on by two 
of the most powerful nations of aborigines 
in North America.” He also used his in- 
fluence to check the sale of liquor to the 
red men. However well meant were his 
endeavors, it may be doubted whether Pike 
made more than a temporary impression 
on the savages. Nevertheless, it is some- 
thing to his praise that he was a humani- 
tarian. Indeed, he was more than this; at 
one time he spared the life of a rattler 
that refrained from biting him, and on his 
march across the plains where big game 
was abundant he prevented the wanton 
killing of wild animals. 

The first requisite of an explorer is 
plenty of determination—“ go”; and this 
Pike had in an eminent. degree. He got 
there, although in doing so he spared 
neither his men nor himself. He was not 
afraid to blister his hands in dragging boats 
over the rapids; he thought nothing of 
going without food for a day or two, or 
of living on buffalo meat alone. The mat- 
ter of diet he conceived to be beneath the 
consideration of a voyager. 

Pike had more pluck and push than judg- 
ment. The foolhardy attempt to scale the 
peak named for him is an illustration in 
point. With this failure fresh in his mem- 
ory, he began that frightful itinerary 
through the mountains of Colorado. In 
bucking against the Rockies in the dead of 
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The plan seems to have been all cut and 
dried beforehand, although Pike was proba- 
bly left in ignorance of Wilkinson’s real 
motive. Information was wanted in time 
for a possible campaign the coming sum- 
mer; hence, Pike had to be moving. 

So the little band of half-starved, ill- 
equipped explorers pressed forward to the 
horrors of a mid-winter journey through 
the Sangre de Cristo mountains and to 
subsequent capture by Spanish dragoons. 
In so doing they were simply carrying out 
the designs of the head of the army. Like 
soldiers they went ahead, not counting the 
cost—— 

“Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 

It was a fearful march. In the winter of 
1805-6 Pike and his comrades had some 
rough experiences on the upper Mississippi, 
but these pale in comparison with the suf- 
ferings they underwent in this Rocky 
Mountain expedition. While admiring the 
leader’s pluck, one cannot help pitying his 
soldiers, who displayed more than the 
fortitude of Rome’s legionaries. 

On January 14 they set out, each man 
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winter, he showed more courage than dis- 
cretion. He wandered along, at times in 
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carrying a load of about seventy pounds. 
They struggled along, in some way over- 
coming almost insurmountable difficulties. 
One night the feet of nine men were frozen 
and they had nothing to eat. In the morn- 
ing Pike and the surgeon started forth “to 
hunt something to preserve existence.” He 
was unsuccessful, and, not wishing to go 
back to camp “to add to the general 
gloom,” he spent a sleepless night among 
the rocks, hungry and without cover. The 
next morning he crawled through the snow 
after a buffalo that ran away wounded. “ By 
this time,’ he writes, “I had become ex- 
tremely weak and faint, it being the fourth 
day since we had received sustenance, all 
of which we were marching hard, and the 
last night had scarcely closed our eyes to 
sleep.” By good luck he at last succeeded 
in shooting a buffalo. He cut off choice 
portions of meat, a heavy load, and re- 
turned to camp. After throwing down the 
load, he was attacked with giddiness of the 
head—he had reached the limit of his en- 
durance. “On the countenances of the men 
was not a frown, nor a desponding eye; all 
(Continued on page 40) 





and on top of the Grand cajion, having 
falls and narrowly escaping death by tum- 
bling down frightful precipices in the 
Royal gorge, with its cliff walls a half 
mile high. However much he was willing 
to punish himself, he had no right to sub- 
ject his ill-clad, weakened soldiers to so 
terrible an ordeal. He simply did not know 
what he was up against. He was expected 
to find the headwaters of the Arkansas 
river, and, after crossing Park range, the 
explorers trudged on in the snow and cold, 
toiling through broken and mountainous 
country until they sighted the sources of 
the river where it was “not more than ten 
or fifteen feet wide, and, properly speaking, 
only a brook.” Leaving most of the men 
in camp, he climbed to a high point and 
surveyed the landscape in the vicinity of 
Twin lakes. He was harder on himself 
than his soldiers. They were then in the 
extremity of want, but greater horrors 
were yet before them on the march south- 
ward. They spent a miserable Christmas 
in camp near the Salida of to-day, occupy- 
ing themselves drying buffalo meat. For- 
tunately they ran into the wintering 
grounds of bison and killed eight; other- 
wise all of the party would have perished 
of starvation. In their ignorance of passes 
and trails, they blundered along, taking the 
most roundabout and difficult route. 

After some terrible experiences the mem- 
bers of the party all got back to their old 
camp, somewhere in the limits of the 
Canon City of to-day, and here they should 
have remained; but Pike’s indomitable 
spirit knew no rest—again he was on the 
go. 

Here the question arises, Why all this 
haste? For what good? 

Pike’s movements are plausibly explained 
only on the theory that his superior officer, 
General Wilkinson, was mixed up in Burr’s 
conspiracy and wanted Pike to learn the 
route to Santa Fé. A knowledge of the 
geography of the Spanish provinces would 
be valuable to the commander, who had 
presumably given his subordinate secret in- 


structions to go ahead and manage to fall 
into the hands of the Spaniards, as he did. FUL CHASM IN THE WINTER OF 1806-7 
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AL. AKERS SAID THERE WAS MORE MONEY IN THIS KIND OF GOLD MINING. HE IS DRIVING THE BIGGEST LOAD 


A “From Missouri’ Troop in the Rockies 


By LOUIS CHAUVENET 


Fist Crass Scout, Troop 8, St. Louts, Mo. 


Synopsis oF Precepinc CHAPTERS 


The author’s troop, under their scout master, 
leave St. Louis ad in! 0, 1912, in a special car, 
and arrive in Woodland Park, Colo., in the Rocky 
Mountains, after a couple of days of interesting 
travel. They go into camp at the Skelton ranch, 
and are occupied with getting inte the swing of 
camp life and listening to the tales of Al. Akers, 


their guide, philosopher, friend and cook. The 
entire story is published just as it was written, 
without alteration of any kind. 

III. H1rxinc 


UR principal occupation during the day 
was taking short but difficult hikes 

over the surrounding country. Our first was 
a “patrol-hike,” made during our second 
day in camp. Each patrol went off in a dif- 
ferent direction to explore the country and 
turn in a report to our scout master, who 
stayed behind. On the day following this 
we all took a short but interesting hike 
down Columbine cafion (the one near the 
head of which our camp was situated), and 
two days later we had an all-day hike in 
the same—northerly—direction. We went 
to a point where there were several gold 
mines, quite small and which are no longer 
being worked. Al and his chum, Billy Gar- 
land, each own about half of them and are 
in partnership together. We first climbed 
a steep gravelly mountain side to the west 
of the cafion to where a shaft had been 
sunk. Our scout master descended this as 
far as the third level, but discovered noth- 
ing but water, and a strong odor of moun- 
tan rat. There were several heaps of ore 
lying about, and we came away loaded with 
samples shining with “fool’s gold.” Walk- 
ing was anything but easy and, on the way 
up to the shaft, the adjutant stepped on a 
round boulder about the size of his head, 
which slipped out from under him and 
went crashing down the mountain side, cut- 
ting clean through a strong wooden fence. 


and just falling short of putting a hole in 
a little shack at the bottom. It nearly car- 
ried the adjutant with it, and shows how 
easy it is to start loose rock which appears 
solid. After this incident we were all 
doubly careful when climbing mountains. 
After having lunch, we crossed to the east 
side of the cafion and explored one of the 
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three or more mine tunnels which had been 
dug into it, returning to camp in the after- 
noon. On.these hikes Al acted as our 
guide, and a very interesting one he made. 

The next day we again filled our haver- 
sacks with lunch and, crossing Columbine 
cafion at a point some little distance below 
camp, climbed westward towards Solo- 
mon’s Temple; this is a steep, rocky knob, 
wooded at its base, but bald and blunt at 
its summit. We ascended a long trail, 
winding around the lower part of the knob, 
and finally succeeded in scaling the almost 
perpendicular sides of the Temple itself. 
And such a view as we had from its top! 
Some twenty miles to the south lay Pike’s 
Peak, with a great dark cloud-bank resting 
upon it. It was probably snowing there. 
To the north of us lay the Great Divide, 
its ragged outlines clearly defined and, like 
the Peak, seeming much nearer than it 
really was, and on every side a wild, rugged 
mountain region, covered largely by burnt 
forests whose remnants gave the whole a 
rather moth-eaten appearance. It took us 
most of the day to cover four miles, so 
long were the climbs and so short our 
wind. 

Two days before breaking camp we 
hiked, in the afternoon, a long way down 
Columbine cafion to “The Haunted House.” 
This is a well built two-story log house, 
situated at the junction of “our” stream 
flowing down the cafion from camp, with 
a larger stream flowing in from the broad 
grassy plateau beyond the eastern ridge of 
the cafion. The building is now deserted, 
and is haunted chiefly by cows and moun- 
tain rats, Just north of the house, across 
the stream, stands a lofty pile of loose rock 
which rises for perhaps 200 feet above the 
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stream bed, and where, with practically no 
soil, a goodly number of tall evergreens 
have managed to grow. It is very steep 
and difficult to climb, but when once 
climbed it commands a view which few of 
us have seen equaled. Far to the south 
through Columbine cafion stands Pike’s 
Peak, and on this afternoon the cafion was 
in shadow while the Peak beyond was 
bathed in sunlight and was surmounted by 
many long white clouds. Away to the 
north stretched the Great Divide—blue in 
the distance, but clearly outlined against a 
sky in which there stood a single cloud—- 
huge, snowy-white, and beautiful with the 
sun’s rays shining full upon it. Just east 
of this knob is another, so close to it as 
to form part of the same pinnacle of rock, 
and this commands the upper end of the 
Ute pass,shere a broad, flat, green plateau 
with a stream flowing slowly north through 
the middle of it, and winding like a silver 
ribbon as far as one can see. Here and 
there a cozy ranch nestles down among 
dark masses of trees, and a great white 
turnpike stretches out in both directions 
and loses itself, like the stream, in the far 
distance. A long, even ridge, made green 
by its heavy timber, forms the eastern hori- 
zon and completes the picture. On the west 
there is little to be seen, as the knob is no 
higher than the steep western side of Co- 
lumbine cafion, but on this afternoon there 
was a beautiful cloud effect above it—the 
sun shining through from behind dark, 
broken masses of clouds and making a 
pretty picture in itself. The entire view 
north, east, south and west was one never 
to be forgotten by the boys who saw it. 


IV. THe Wacon Trips 


Two of the most interesting trips made 
while in camp were those which took us 
farthest from home and required wagons 
to convey us. 

The first of these was a journey of some 
twenty miles each way to the petrified for- 
est and fossil beds. On the morning of 
this day we appeared at the ranch punctual- 
ly at 6:50, having had breakfast and 
scoured the dishes. From there we started 
on two wagons, but the scout master rode 
on horseback with Judge and Mrs. Skelton 
and three other ladies from the ranch. The 
morning was fine and we were all in high 
spirits as we started in a southwesterly di- 
rection over a high, rolling plateau, broken 
here and there by long, deep gulches, but 
commanding a good view of the Peak on 
the south, and a long, ragged skyline far 


to the west. This view, like that seen from 
the top of Solomon’s Temple, is a sad one, 
for all the mountains have been ravaged by 
forest fires, and what was once heavy tim- 
ber is now an almost open country, valua- 
ble neither for timber nor grazing. The 
numerous rocks, thrusting up from a thin 
coating of soil strewn with deadwood and 











ON THE SUMMIT OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE 


choked by windfalls, afford but poor graz- 
ing country even for sheep, while the 
charred skeletons of trees are far thicker 
than the remaining clusters of those trees 
which the fires have spared, and the young 
second growth is but a small and forlorn 
sprinkling—puny and widely scattered. Be- 
fore long we left the rocky, rain-washed 
opening between the trees which the na- 
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_tives call a “road,” and struck a road in 


the real sense of the word—the Cripple 
Creek road—hard, smooth and fairly wide. 
We turned west past uneven fields of fox- 
grass, sage and loco, and soon entered the 
tiny settlement called Divide, a place which 
may have derived its name from the fact 
that it is a railroad junction. A freight 
train of about twenty-two cars passed 
through the town just ahead of us over a 
road on which the grade is so steep that 
the train had three engines—one in front, 
one in the middle and one behind—and 
even then was not making more than ten 
or twelve miles an hour. After a short 
halt we took the road for the petrified 
forest. 

This part of the journey was most un- 
interesting, as the road passed over a high, 
rolling plateau, which was uneven enough 
to shut off whatever view we might other- 
wise have had. We sang and told stories 
to pass away the time, and about noon 
stopped under a small, rocky hill, where a 
few evergreens were struggling for an ex- 
istence. Here we alighted, and climbed to 
where the largest stump of the “ petrified 
forest” had beeh discovered. The earth 
and rocks had been removed around it (as 
its base is below the present level of the 
ground), and this stone giant stands about 
ten feet high and measures fifty-four feet 
in circumference. Three or four other 
stumps have been discovered. 

It is safe to say that quite a few of us 
were disappointed, as the name “ forest” 
can hardly be applied to these few stumps, 
interesting though they are, and after we 
had been there but a few minutes a heavy 
rainstorm set in and served to dampen 
what ardor we yet possessed. After wait- 
ing in vain for it to let up, we took the 
road for Florisant with the rain rolling 
down our backs and making little puddles 
under our ponchos for us to sit in. It was 
only a few miles to Florisant, which proved 
to be like Divide, a small settlement on the 
railway, but somewhat larger—boasting 
about two hundred inhabitants by our esti- 
mation. They are typically Western. We 
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had intended to eat our lunch in the open, 
but on account of the rain it was decided 
to invade the only hotel in the place, hoping 
to find there enough food for twenty hun- 
gry boys. 

The place was very small, but quite long 
and narrow, the ground floor being com- 
posed of four rooms—one directly behind 
the other. The first of these looked like a 
deserted store—utterly devoid of furniture, 
the only decorations being a remarkable 
collection of pictures cut from advertise- 
ments—of various subjects in bright and 
startling colors. The second room was evi- 
dently a parlor and had a carpet. One side 
was occupied by an upright piano, and the 
other by a sofa, with a small window above 
it, while the two doors filled the ends. 
Here we discovered a large pile of music, 
both old and new, and while dinner was be- 
ing prepared every piece was pounded out 
on the piano, while we sang those we knew 
the words of and yelled the rest. Behind 
this room was the dining room, and behind 
that the kitchen, where, strange to say, they 
cooked us all the food we could eat, which 
in this case was considerable. 

Having stayed our hunger, we hiked 
west along the railroad track for about half 
a mile to the fossil beds. These cover an 
area of nearly two miles and fossils are 
plentiful in a high bank through which the 
railway has been cut. The rock is easily 
broken off in thin, flat pieces in the loose 
soil, and contains imprints of many things 
both vegetable and animal. Many of us 
found fossilized leaves and twigs, and 
would doubtless have found others had not 
the combination of a trainload of fossil 
seekers and another heavy shower caused 


us to beat a hasty retreat for the “hotel.” ° 


This, by the way, bore the name of “ Crys- 
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ON THE PETRIFIED TREE-STUMP 


tal Peak House.” We climbed into our 
wagons and had a long, wet ride home, 
where we found Al with a good supper 
awaiting us. We were cold and wet and 
turned in early, comforting ourselves in the 
thought that there would be no six o'clock 
reveille the following morning. 

Two days later we again assembled at the 
ranch for a wagon trip. Billy Garland 
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was again driving and amused us by liken- 
ing Pike’s Peak, with its clearly defined 
timber line, to Al Aker’s head—“ bare on 
top with a fringe all around.” We went 
south toward the Peak, seeing another 
three-engined freight train, which much re- 
sembled a scenic railway as it shot down 
a grade at about thirty miles an hour, only 
to slow down on the next upgrade to about 
five. We had the Peak in view most of 
the time, and traveled along narrow 
gulches through a country where the groves’ 
of tall, straight asps far outnumbered the 
clusters of pine and the ever-present 
spruce. The aspen birch and the evergreen 
are the only trees that grow in these re- 
gions, although we noticed some black birch 
here and there. Both of these trees are 
different from those to which we were ac- 
customed and there are varieties of spruce 
and pine which we never knew existed. 
There are also great quantities of wild 
flowers, plants and grasses which were un- 
known to us, and we saw many new things 
every day. 

The big beaver dam, by which we ate our 
lunch, was something which few, if any, 
of us had seen before. It is built across 
a small valley in an arc, and its high bank 
of poles, and even big logs, plastered to- 
gether with mud, makes a broad, deep lake, 
broken here and there by islands and long, 
low, grassy peninsulas. The large beaver 
house, built of the same material as the 
dam, and much resembling a beehive in 
shape, looked as though it might accommo- 
date a large family. 

This day was one of unusual interest 
and ended with our seeing a most beautiful 
double rainbow, perfect in every detail. 


(To be continued) 


Tin Can Cookery 


By FRANK F. GRAY 


Scout MASTER OF BaDEN-PoweELL Troop, Montciair, N. J. 


S a rule, the boy scout is not a bloated 
capitalist, and must count the cost of 
most that he gets. One of these ex- 
pense items has hitherto been that of the 
mess kit. The Baden-Powell Troop, of 
Montclair, N. J., has hit upon a plan that 
not only eliminates cost entirely, but puts 
on the list of benefactors any boy who 
tries it, in that it places him amongst the 
utilizers of waste (or “goat feed”). The 
“tin can kit” can be made by any intelli- 
gent boy following the suggestions offered 
in this article. 
Here is one combination: a lard pail, with 
a cover; an oatmeal can, with a cap; a 
syrup can, with a cap, or a carbide can; two 
evaporated or condensed milk cans, a George 
Washington coffee can, and some old wire. 
The wire off the top of a broken milk bot- 
tle is exactly what is needed for some of 
the parts. Also two extra cans for cutting 
up or some coarse wire screen. All of these 
should be very carefully sterilized by wash- 
ing with soap, and boiling. 
The combination can be nested, and when 
packed can easily be carried on the belt. 


To the lid of the pail a wire attachment 
(detachable) can be fixed, so as to forma 
good frying pan. If not needed for a fry- 
ing pan, the lid makes a plate. The caps of 
the smaller cans are substitutes for smaller 
plates, saucers, etc., while the smallest is a 
butter plate. The lard pail should never be 
used on the fire, but it makes a water pail, 
something often needed. Holes punched 
in the sides of the larger cans, near the top, 
will permit the insertion of wire bails or 
handles. These will not melt off. Detach- 
able wire handles can also be made for the 
smaller (milk) cans. 

The top of one of the milk cans should 
be cut off below the rim, so that the little 
coffee can can be slid inside. The rim of the 
other should be carefully pounded down, so 
that it will not cut the lips. The one with 
the rim cut off can be made into a little 
dipper, with a detachable wire handle, and 
the other into a cup. 

The coffee can, filled with sand or with 
asbestos, makes an excellent alcohol lamp 
for emergency uses. Pyro alcohol is cheap- 
est and best to use. This lamp cannot ex- 


plode, but unless the right kind of can is 
chosen, it may melt and come apart. If 
there is danger of this, it should be set in 
a can of water. The lid must be kept on 
with care when the stove is not in use, 
so as to keep the sand inside, and to pre- 
vent evaporation of alcohol. 

To keep the kettle off the stove a little 
way, since otherwise the fire could not burn, 
a part of another can or a piece of tin cut 
and bent as in the illustration is necessary. 
Holes must be cut near the bottom for air 
supply and at the top to permit the flame to 
spread. An old piece of sheet iron is really 
better for this, as it is less apt to sag when 
hot; but tin can be used if proper precau- 
tion is taken. This extra piece of stove 
should be made so as to go inside the 
smaller kettle can, as the latter may have 
to be heated on the former, which must, of 
course, be a little smaller unless the can is 
to fall into it. ; 

A good broiler can be made out of the 
piece of coarse wire screen mentioned earlier 
in this article; or one of the extra cans may 
be cut apart and either punched full of large 
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holes or cut with parallel slits. This should 
be made to fit inside the lard pail, and is 
likely to help in preventing rattling. When 
in use it may be supported on pegs of green 
wood or on heavy wire pegs, with the upper 
ends turned into hooks and the lower sharp- 
ened to go a little way into the grcund. 
These must go into the pail and so cannot 
be very long; but the broiler does not need 
to be held very high, since only glowing 
coals and not flaming wood should be used 
under it, or any other cooking utensil which 
comes next to a fire. 


Kinxs on CooKING 


The fire should be kept a little back and 
glowing coals drawn forward under the 
utensil as needed. This is as true of any 
other cooking outfit as of the one in question. 
A little care in this direction saves a lot of 
cleaning. Of course, it also requires more 
skill than the smoky way; but, then, all 
true scouts desire to be skillful. Any- 
one can be crude; not everyone can be 
skill ful. 

The alcohol stove is for use in case of 
emergency. It should never be used where 
a small wood fire is possible. But one very 
effective method of using it when it is 
required is to dig a hole in the 
ground a little larger than the can or ket- 
tle to be used, and deep enough so that only 
about an inch of the can remains above the 
surface when resting on the stove. This 
hole confines the heat and saves fuel. A 
can of water will boil in a surprisingly 
short time if treated in this way. 

The complete kit as here described is not 
necessary on all occasions. For camping, 
all of it would be wanted. On an ordinary 
“hike” only a few parts need be carried, 
and the owner will soon learn what these 
are liable to be. Wise selection of duffel 
is one of the most important parts of a 
scout’s “outing” education. Proper care, 
especially in point of cleanliness, is another 
important point, and should never be neg- 
lected. 

But the outfit as above described is what 
one boy jocosely termed a “chef’s” or a 
“ millionaire’s” outfit. A tomato can, a 
corn can or some other similar kind fit- 
ting as closely as practicable inside the 
former, with smaller cans for cup and dip- 
per, or for cup alone, or even with a third 
regular length can for a cup or dipper, 
make a good kit. The alcohol stove is not 
a necessity, and might be a nuisance under 
some circumstances. One boy succeeded in 
finding a little can which had held some 
kind of metal polish, however, which fitted 
inside even the narrow third can. The 
broiler, etc., may be arranged in this kit as 
in the first The inner or second can should 
be placed in the outer one, bottom upward, 
thus providing a cover for the kit—the bot- 
tom of the second can. 

The tops of all cans should be removed 
with great care. Jagged or dirty tin makes 
dangerous cuts, and one who is working on 
it should always have his first aid wits and 
something antiseptic and cleansing at hand. 
The opened end of the cans must be beaten 
down carefully, and the opening made as 
nearly circular as possible. An old tooth 
brush is good to clean the inner edges of 
the cans with before they are beaten down. 
It is better to do this beating with a rivet- 
ing hammer or else to hold the can upon 
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something round (inside the end of the 
can), so as not to destroy the roundness. 
Solderless cans should always be used if 
obtainable. 

These tin can kits can be made as neat 
as any other, and neatness as well as con- 
venience should be aimed at, since no scout 
can afford to practise anything but the best. 
The fact that the material is nothing but 
the despised and cast off tin can does not 
in any way detract from the value or the 
dignity of the kit; and the can mine is get- 
ing larger and more productive all the 
while. 

A little ingenuity and careful selection 
will enable scouts to make a variety of mess 
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D, Smaller can; d, cap to same; b, bail, 
to be inserted at h. 

E, Milk can; with top rim cut off, for dip- 
per; h, h, holes for handle. 

H, Handle as bent; H’, same before 
bending, showing simple construction. 

F, Can for cup; rim not cut off, but 
pounded down. To be inverted in “ nest- 
ing.” 

S, Can for stove; fits inside E; filled with 
sand or asbestos to prevent explosion. s, 
Cap of same; should be carefully inserted 
in place when carried ; may be used as but- 
ter plate or a salt dish if desired when not 
otherwise in use. 
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WHAT IT LOOKS 


kits on plans similar to those here sug- 
gested. Some further suggestions may be 
made, however, in another article, and some 
photo reproductions shown, together with 
illustrations of an oven, which is quite as 
inexpensive as these cooking kits. 

Boys will find the making of these kits 
both interesting and profitable for spare time 
work, and it will also add interest to their 
preparation for next summer’s camping. 
They will find the work very suggestive 
and will be surprised to discover the num- 
ber of uses that can be made of otherwise 
obstructive waste. 


KEY TO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A, Pail, usable for cool liquids only and 
as container for outfit. 

a, Cover of same, usable as plate or fry- 
ing pan. For the latter use holes are 
punched at h and h. The handle of the 
pail is detached and inserted in holes. The 
pan can be hung or held on a stick, if de- 
sired. Care must be taken in locating the 
holes, which should also be as near the edge 
as is safe. 

B, Broiler, made of heavy wire net. or 
slitted tin. May be made in either one or 


two pieces. Attached to pegs at h, h, h, 
h. P, Peg for support of same. Four are 
necessary. 


C, Larger can for cooking. Bail or han- 
dle (b) detachable; to be fixed in opposite 
holes, as h. 

c, Cap to can; may be used as plate or 
saucer when not needed as cover. 


LIKE ON PAPER 


L, “ Lining” (goes outside, however) for 
support of can above flame. Should not fit 
close to stove. It is sometimes possible to 
find a can which may be made into a sup- 
port or “lining” and nested. But this is 
sometimes difficult. When a plain piece of 
tin is used, as in the design, the “teeth” at 
the bottom are turned in at right angles, so 
that the stove may be set upon them. The 
support can be used either end up, however. 
If desired, it may be fastened at the ends 
with temporary wire rings at the point in- 
dicated by the two holes at the left side, 
and the opposite end, which does not show 
in the design. 

C and D may be combined as a double 
boiler, with C for the water jacket. This 
constitutes a first class cocoa or coffee pot 
or cereal boiler. 

All of these articles can easily be 
“nested.” All handles are detachable, and 
all but that of the pail are easily placed in- 
side. The pail handle is needed for carry- 
ing. S is placed inside E, and cup and dip- 
per handles inside F, which is inverted over 
E, if desired. L is rolled around E and F, 
leaving the “teeth” bent as when in use. 
These are placed inside D and d put on. It 
may in some cases be necessary to put L 
outside of D instead of inside. This will 
depend on the size of the cans. B is rolled 
around C, c put in place, the whole is placed 
inside A and the lid put on. When packed 
the whole is easily carried at the belt; but 
it is not often that all is needed unless in 
regular camping. 











BOY SCOUTS OF INDIANAPOLIS SALUTING THE HOOSIER POET, 
WHO HAS BEEN WATCHING THEM FROM THE AUTOMOBILE 


When James Whitcomb Riley Was a Boy 


KNEW Jim Riley as a boy only. To me, 
as to all his early Greenfield friends, 
“James Whitcomb” is too formal. To all 
early friends his name is plain “ Jim Riley,” 
without trimmings, and I shall not try to 
break away from that usage here. 

For nearly three years in the late ’60s I 
was a merchant in Greenfield, Ind., Riley’s 
birthplace. Jim was then about fourteen 
years of age. There was nothing remark- 
able about him except perhaps his large, 
blue, questioning eyes. Though he was shy, 
bashful, and a diffident talker, those eyes 
were always a speaking pair of interroga- 
tion points. 

Of all Riley’s writings, three short pieces 
are especially dear to those who knew him 
in his early youth. “The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole” is not so deep as then, but it is still 
there near the bridge across the Brandy- 
wine on the old National road. The orig- 
inal loving, motherly “old Aunt Mary” 
lived two or three miles from Greenfield, 
and was known and loved by about every- 
body. “Ike Davis” in “I Want to Hear 
the Old Band Play” was the real band 
leader. “ War Barnett” was a tinner whose 
shop was next door to our store. 

I recall one amusing incident which illus- 
trates a phase of Riley’s character. He 
liked to do things that were unusual, though 
right in themselves, but was almost mor- 
bidly averse to letting anybody know that 
he did them. An older brother, John A. 
Riley, was a member of the choir in the 
Presbyterian church. I was active in Sun- 
day school work and we were getting up a 
concert to be given in the old Masonic Hall 
for the benefit of the new church building 
fund. 

One day John came to me and, first 
pledging me to secrecy, said that Jim would 


* Reprinted from The Continent by courtesy 
of the publishers. 
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arrange for and give a number in the 
musical program on condition that no one 
but I should know that he was in it, and 
that not even I should know who the others 
were. Naturally, I hesitated, but John 
Riley was the soul of honor, and upon his 
assurance that whatever they produced 
would be in entire harmony with the rest 
of the entertainment I consented. 

At the proper time I announced to the 
audience that 1 did not know what the next 
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number was to be, nor who were engaged 
in it. When the curtain rose, three boys— 
none over fifteen—all black as lamp-black 
could make them, wearing tall silk hats, 
swallowtail coats and white vests, solemnly 
marched in, each carrying a three-legged 
music stand, about four feet high, made of 
laths, with branching arms for music rests. 
Placing the stands on the floor four or five 
feet apart, the dusky apparitions marched 
out and returned, each carrying a chair and 


.a large white pasteboard about three feet 


square, one side covered with musical staffs 
and notes six or more inches long. Care- 
fully placing the music and chairs at a sig- 
nal from Jim, whom alone I recognized, 
they carefully parted their coat-tails and sat 
down. Next Jim took from his vest pocket 
an ordinary mouth organ, and the others 
did the same. Jim sounded the keynote, 
the others did likewise, and then that audi- 
ence was treated to a really fine specimen 
of mouth organ music. When through, they 
carefully pocketed their instruments and, 
taking their music scores, marched out. In 
response to a very enthusiastic encore, they 
came out again with new music; gave 
another number and then repeated their 
dignified exit. The audience called vocifer- 
ously for more, but those two numbers 
completed their repertoire, and the actors 
had disappeared. 

The hats were absurdly too large, but 
were worn during both appearances. Re- 
moval would have endangered recognition. 
Their identity was the wonder of the town 
for days, but, so far as I know, it was never 
revealed. 

As a boy Riley was as loved and as lov- 
able as he is now when his name is en- 
shrined not only in the hearts of all Eng- 
lish readers of youthful age, but also in the 
hearts of millions of us older children who 
cherish childhood memories. 
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(Edited by Samuel A. Moffat, National Field Scout Commissioner, Boy 


oes 1,000 kinds of minerals are 
found in the earth’s crust. Of these 
about 300 would be commonly known by an 
expert mineralogist. The others are rari- 
ties. 

In order to learn to know minerals it is 
necessary to have a collection of them for 
study. Large and also rare collections of 
them may be seen in geologic museums or 
in the hands of mineral dealers. Small col- 
lections of common mineral species can be 
made in most places. 

When a mineral is found in large pieces 
it can be identified either by means of 
chemical analysis, or by its physical prop- 
erties—luster, color, hardness, toughness, 
fracture, cleavage, and habit (crystalline or 
not crystalline). The same is generally 
true when very fine grains of one mineral 
only makes a rock. When very fine grains 
of different kinds of mineral are mixed to- 
gether in a rock they are not easily sep- 
arated for either kind of test, but they can 
be studied with a lense or microscope 
either by reflected light on a polished part 
of the rock, or by transmitted light through 
a thin section of it. Grains of sand and 
loam are beautiful minerals when seen un- 
der a magnifying glass. 


I: Know and name fifty minerals. 


Quartz.—Glassy, clear or colored, hard, 
brittle, fractures conchoidal (shelly), no 
cleavage, often forms six-sided crystals. 
This mineral has many colors—rock crys- 
tal (clear), milky quartz, smoky quartz, 
rose-quartz, false topaz (yellow), amethyst 
(purple). A stony form, “cherte,” is 
chalcedony if dull colored, opal if pearly, 
cornelian if red, agate if striped in colors, 
onyx if in layers, moss-agate if clear with 
moss-like inclusions of other minerals, jas- 
per if granular red or brown, fint if mixed 
with organic matter. Hardness (7). 

Mica.—Glassy, hardness (5) less than 
quartz, and can be scratched by a knife 
blade, tough, cleaves easily in one direction 
only into thin sheets. If clear or light it 
is called muscovite, if dark, biotite. 

Fripspar.—Opaque, colored or white, less 
hard (6) than quartz, brittle, breaks with 
cleavage in two directions, but with rough 
fracture in others. Numerous varieties are 
distinguished by composition and _ habit. 
Light colored ones are called orthoclase 
as a rule, and the dark colored are plogio- 
clase. 

Catcite.—Calcspar, a very common min- 
eral. Glassy, clear or milky white or light 
colored, not hard (3), brittle but difficult 
to rough-fracture because of three direc- 
tions of easy cleavage. Cleaves into rhom- 
hohedrons. A mineral of the same chem- 
ical composition, aragonite, is difficult to 


distinguish. So also magnesite or dolo- 
mite, a magnesian calcspar, but this one is 
a little heavier and has a sweetish taste. 
The mineral siderite or iron carbonate, 
called steel ore, is like gray or colored 
calcite, but is harder (4) and one-fourth 
heavier. 

AMPHIBOLE or HorNBLENDE.—Glassy or 
pearly, black or greenish, rarely light col- 
ored, as hard as mica or feldspar (5 or 
6) ; cleaves in two directions and fractures. 

TourRMALINE.—Like hornblende but hard- 
er (8) and without cleavage. It has stri- 
ated crystal faces. 

LIMONITE, HEMATITE AND MAGNETITE.— 
Iron ores. Luster metallic or silky, black, 
brown or gray when massive or fibrous, 
hard or soft, brittle, no cleavage. When 
soft or ground to a powder limonite is yel- 


low, hematite and magnetite are red. Mag- 
netite is magnetic. 
Pyrite.—Iron pyrites, fool’s ggld. Me- 


tallic luster, glistening brass-yellow, hard 
(6), brittle, irregular fracture, no cleavage. 
Occurs commonly in cubes. A _ variety, 
marcasite, is not easily distinguished. Cop- 
per pyrites, chalcopyrite, an ore of copper 
(and iron) is darker colored. Chalcocite 
is nearly black. Gold is not brittle. 

GALENITE or GALENA.—Lead ore. Metal- 
lic, lead-gray, brittle, cleaves in cubes; 
forms usually in cubic crystals. , 

GarRNET.—Glassy, red, brown or gray 
hard (7) brittle; usually in form of dodec- 
ahedron or trapezohedron. 

CHRYSOLITE or OLIvineE.—Glassy, usually 
of green color, hard (6 or 7). 

Ha ite.—Known by its taste (salt). 

Gypsum.—Pearly, clear or colored, soft 
(2), cleaves in thin plates in one direction 
but imperfectly in two others. Burns easily 
to white color (plaster of paris). It is 
more soluble in water than is calcite but 
less than halite (rock salt). 

SERPENTINE.—Pearly green or greenish 
color, wax-like or granular or fibrous, hard 
(3 to 4), greasy feel, irregular fracture, no 
cleavage. 

GLAUCONITE.—Soft, green grains found 
in certain sandstones—“ greensand.” 

Tatc.—Pearly on cleavage surfaces, light 
green or white, earthy, soft (1), brittle, not 
elastic. 

KaoLin, or Kao.tniteE.—Earthy, white, 
soft and plastic, when wet. When impure 
with iron, lime, sand, etc., it is called clay 
and may be of many colors. 


II: Know, name and describe the four- 
teen great divisions of the earth’s crust 
(according to Geikie): 


The rocks of the earth’s crust are recog- 
nized as having formed mainly in great 
sheets called formations. The formations 
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are of two chief classes, (1) sedimentary— 
limestone, clay-shale, sandstone, etc.—and 
(2) volcanic—basalt, granite, etc. When 
formations of either class or of both 
classes are found together in one place the 
lower or deeper ones are known to be older 
than the superjacent ones since formations 
were made not all at once, but by sheets of 
sediment or lava laid down one above an- 
other in succession. 

William Smith discovered (1,800 A. D.) 
that each sedimentary formation may con- 
tain fossils, plants or animals, that are dif- 
ferent from those of each other formation. 
For example, two limestone formations of 
different age in which the minerals and 
rock texture are exactly alike, nevertheless 
have different fossils. Again two very dif- 
ferent rock formations of the same age 
may have fossils that are much alike. The 
grouping of rock formations, for conveni- 
ence is made therefore with reference to 
the fossil fauna-floras and not by the rock 
characters. Those formations that are of 
nearly the same age have: similar fossils 
and are grouped in divisions together, for 
all parts of the world alike. The chief di- 
visions are defined each by its character- 
istic fossils and by its relation to the pre- 
ceding (lower) and the succeeding (high- 
er) division. The succession of ages and 
the distribution of the chief characteristic 
groups of fossils are shown in the accom- 
panying diagram. 


III: Define watershed, delta, drift, fault, 
glacier, terrace, stratum, dip; and identify 
ten different kinds of rock. 


If the Potomac and the Mississippi riv- 
ers are compared it may be noted that the 
divide or watershed between them is not a 
regular or symmetrical ridge; also that it 
is not the highest land or central part of 
the mountains. The mouths of those rivers 
may also be noted to be different. For the 
Potomac river to build a delta like that of 
the Mississippi, it must first fill up Chesa- 
peake bay, and then deposit sediment 
enough to form a projecting point in the 
Atlantic. The Mississippi river began its 
delta near Cairo, Ill. From that place to 
the Gulf it flows over a very low area of 
its own making. The bottom of the Mis- 
Sissippi river lies below sea level, even 
above New Orleans. A delta is the sedi- 
ment plain built by a river at its mouth. 

When snow fills a valley or covers a 
plateau many feet thick—hundreds or 
thousands of feet thick in many cases—the 
snow compacting to ice forms glaciers. 
Glaciers are not .only ice, but they move 
slowly or flow. Since they move they are 
streams like slow rivers. The ice, however, 
carries boulders, gravel and clay, and when 
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left by glaciers such débris is called drift. 
Glaciers do not form terraces, but rivers; 
lakes and seas do. Terraces form also 
sometimes because of surface weathering 
and washing—the hard stratum remaining 
and the softer one being removed. The 
flat-topped hills called mesas are a form 
of such terraces. A succession of faults 
may also form terraces, especially in arid 
regions. 

Rock beds or strata are consolidated lay- 
ers of sediment or of lava, and were of 
course laid down nearly horizontally. The 
bending of the earth’s crust causes faults— 
i. e., oblique fractures along which the 
broken strata are dislocated. Faults may 
occur in any kind of rock and be of any 
size, from microscopic to thousands of feet 
* in displacement. 

Chalk, or “shell” rock or “ marl” when 
cemented with lime or iron becomes lime- 
stone; when recrystallized, limestone be- 
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ing wall between parallel drifts, as these 
are extended. In that case those support- 
ing walls may be mined out as the drifts 
are later abandoned. 

Elevators in addition to ladders, and 
other means which serve for quick en- 
trance and exit from a mine serve for both 
convenience and protection. 

Carbon gas called choke damp, tends to 
fill mines unless circulation of air is pro- 
vided. Since carbon gas (CO.) is heavier 
than oxygen (O.) and nitrogen (N.), it has 
a tendency to settle from the atmosphere 
into mines. In addition to that carbon gas 
comes from the breathing of men and ani- 
mals and the burning of lamps and explo- 
sives in the mines. To drive out the 
“damp” and bring in fresh air some kind 
of ventilation becomes necessary. If two 
or more mine shafts are connected by 
drifts or tunnels, a fire kept burning at 
the foot of one shaft may set up the nec- 
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comes crystalline limestone; when crushed 
and recrystallized it is marble, which is fine 
grained. These rocks are granular calicite, 
and may be of many colors. The color of 
marble does not fade. 

Sand cemented by lime or iron becomes 
sandstone; recrystallized it is quartzite; 
crushed and recemented it is quartz schist. 
The grain of this rock series is quartz. 

Clay cemented by lime is shale; crushed 
and recrystallized it becomes first slate 
and then mica schist. 

Volcanic glass, obsidian, or fine or coarse 
grained crystalline dark colored igneous 
rock, when crushed and_ recrystallized 
makes hornblende schist or mica schist. 
Granite when metamorphosed by crush- 
ing becomes gneiss. 


IV: Describe methods of mine ventila- 
tion and safety devices. 


Wherever the walls of a mine shaft or of 
. the tunnels (drifts) are not strong enough 
to stand alone curbing or timbering is nec- 
essarily used. Either a complete artificial 
wall is built to hold earth from falling, or 
props called timbering are used to hold the 
rock from “creeping,” caving or falling. 
Where a vein or sheet is mined a part of 
the deposit may be left to form a support- 


essary circulation of air to ventilate the 
mine. A system of fans for driving air 
through the shafts, drifts and stopes serves 
better than a simple fire. Partition walls 
and doors that can be shut to divert the air 
currents to different parts of the mine are 
used as an important part of ventilation 
systems. 

Fire damp or marsh gas is especially 
dangerous in coal mining. This gas when 
mixed in ten times its own volume of air is 
a dangerous explosive if fired by a lamp or 
an explosion. The Davy safety lamp or a 
greatly improved pattern of it is used 
where “fire damp” is feared. The safety 
lamp is a candle or lamp protected by a 
metal screen which allows air to feed the 
flame, and also admits the marsh gas to the 
flame if any is present. The cooling effect 
of the screen prevents the burning “damp” 
within the lamp from setting fire to the gas 
in the air outside the lamp, until the miner 
can escape. The miner is also warned by 
the flame of the fire damp in the lamp 
when the air of the mine is dangerous. 

Dust in coal mines is a dangerous ex- 
plosive. Any explosion that tends to set up 
sweeping currents of air and thus stir up 
dust may cause another explosion if this 
dust is fired. The use of blasting or 
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“shooting” in coal mines requires both 
great care, and also safety partitions to 
prevent accidental explosion in one part of 
a mine from spreading fire to all parts. 
The timbering, coal dust, etc., are capable 
of catching fire and burning, and in most 
mines strict rules against careless use of 
fires, lights, and explosives are necessary. 
Devices for extinguishing fires or for pre- 
venting their spreading through the mine 
consist most naturally of water pipes and 
hose, in addition to pumps and engines 
that may be in daily use for pumping water 
from the mine or from parts of it. 


Base Hits 


When beetles fly and spiders are busy 
look for fine weather. 


A rainbow in the evening indicates fair 
weather; one in the morning is a sign of 
rain. 


The American record for the highest 
velocity of wind for a period of five min- 
utes, according to the annals of the United 
States Weather Bureau, is, 102 miles an 
hour, at St. Paul, Minn. 


A starched collar with a rough edge will 
make you forget to keep smiling quicker 
than almost anything else. Take the collar 
off and moisten the rough place so that 
the starch leaves it, and the pain will cease. 

Although potatoes have no particular 
medicinal value, they are extremely nour- 
ishing, and are therefore very good for 
boys who are too thin. The best way to 
prepare the potato is to bake it and serve 
it with butter and salt. The worst possi- 
ble way is to peel and boil it. 

With the exception of the pen-and-ink 
diagrams and the cut at the top of the first 
page, the cuts in the reading or text pages 
of this number of Boys’ Lire are all half- 
tone engravings, made by the photo-en- 
graving process. Any encyclopedia or a 
good dictionary will explain this. Look it 
up, for you should know how your mag- 
azine is made. 


Although horse-racing is properly under the 
ban pretty generally throughout the country, 
the American trotting horse of to-day has no 
equal in history, as proven by the world’s 
record of the gelding Uhlan, one mile in 
1:58, made at Lexington, Ky., October 8 
last. The same horse, with a team-mate 
named Lewis Forrest, three days later, on 
the same track, clipped twelve seconds from 
the world’s trotting record for a team. 
Think of it; away back in 1883 the team 
record was 2:154%4, made by the great 
Maud S. and Aldine, which stood for elev- 
en years, when it was lowered one-quarter 
second, where it remained until last fall. 
In twenty-nine years the record was re- 
duced only one-quarter second, and then 
along came a team that lowered it twelve 
seconds. The world’s pacing record by a 
team was also lowered last year, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, October 1. The team was Minor 
Heir and Geo. Gano, and the time 2:02. 
If you consider these facts and also how 
tremendously the automobile industry has 
affected the demand for fine carriage horses, 
you will realize that proper laws against 
betting on horse-racing are not harmful to 
the improvement of fast horses. 
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To Yosemite Valley Via Vaudeville 


How the Columbia Park Boys’ Club of San Francisco Goes on a Vacation 


HREE divisions of the Columbia Park 
Boys’ Club of San Francisco, num- 
bering nearly 300 boys, made walking tours 
to different parts of California last sum- 
mer. One division of forty-five boys 
walked to Eureka, 400 miles north of San 
Francisco. Another, numbering over a 
hundred of the smaller boys, walked to 
Iverness Park, ten miles from the coast 
near the Russian river, where for six 
weeks they conducted their annual summer 
session of the “State of Columbia,” a 
model boys’ republic. The third company, 
thirty-six boys, walked to Yosemite valley, 
covering 300 miles going and coming. The 
first and third mentioned of these com- 
panies paid all their expenses by giving 
theatrical entertainments and band concerts 
along the line of march and made enough 


By WILLIAM ALFRED COREY 


over and above to meet the total expense of 
the boys’ republic, and, besides, place a sub- 
stantial sum in the club’s general fund. 
This article has mainly to do with the 
Yosemite tour, as typical of the walking 
tours of this famous boys’ club. 

The tour was under the personal super- 
vision of Major Sidney S. Peixotto, found- 
er and present Head Worker of the Colum- 
bia Park Boys’ Club. The itinerary was 
fully mapped out in advance and all ar- 
rangements for the public entertainments 
were made by an advance agent. A dozen 
years of experience with such trips have 
brought about a marvelous perfection of 
detail and discipline. 

The company on its tour was accom- 
panied by a four-horse wagon in which was 
loaded the camp commissary supplies, bed- 
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ding, theatrical “property,” band instru- 
ments, etc. The care of the horses, loading 
and unloading the wagon, and, in fact, all 
the routine of the daily march, to the 
minutest details, were performed with all 
the exactitude of perfect discipline. 

The summers in California being rainless, 
the boys slept on the ground in the open. 
Each boy’s bed was a sleeping bag made by 
doubling bed-quilts or heavy blankets and 
sewing them together on three sides, the 
sleeper using his clothing bundled together 
inside a pillow slip for a pillow. This was a 
decided change from yielding springs and 
feather. pillows. But muscles that ached at 
first soon hardened, and the end of the 
tour brought the boys home with bright 
eyes, brown skins and muscles like those 
of trained athletes. 

Each morning at fifteen minutes before 
six the cooks arose and began the prepara- 
tion of breakfast. At six the reveille 
sounded and the whole company arose, 
washed, and were ready for breakfast. 
After the meal, which consisted of a simple 
bowl of mush and milk, each boy washed 
his own bowl and spoon and the “ pot wal- 
lopers” cleaned up the pots and pans; the 
sleeping bags, properly numbered, were 
loaded onto the wagon along with the rest 
of the camp equipage; the horses were 
hitched up and the hikers were ready to 
break camp. Starting early, ten or twelve 
miles were covered by eleven o'clock, when 
a halt was made near a place convenient to 
wood and water. Here there was a light 
lunch, after which the company rested un- 
til two or three in the afternoon, playing © 
field games, making excursions to near-by 
points or lying in camp. After this mid- 
day rest the hike was again resumed and 
six or eight miles more were covered, 
which brought them to the next camping 
place. If this happened to be near a town 
where a “ show” was to be given there was 
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a parade in uniforms and the band played 
before the time of opening the doors. 
Then the performance was given and 
eleven or eleven-thirty usually found every 
boy in his sleeping bag. Sometimes a day 
or two were spent in a town, and in such 
cases there were often field games played 
with local organizations and the boys were 
invited to the homes of local people and 
otherwise shown much pleasant attention. 
The Columbia Park Boys’ Club is famous 
up and down the Pacific coast and people 
everywhere are pleased to witness its per- 
formances and study its methods. 

The itinerary of this trip was so arranged 
as to include the Bret Harte mining coun- 
try, which is noted for its romantic early 
California associations. The boys traveled 
the Big Oak Flat road, visiting Tuolume, 
Angel’s Camp, Jim Town, Sonora, and 
other quaint places around which linger 
memories of “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” “Poker Flat,” and “The Heathen 
Chinee.” They saw some of the identical 
mining shafts out of which came “pay 
dirt” in the days of the early gold rushes. 
They saw and talked with “China Joe,” an 
aged Chinaman who helped to mine gold 
here over sixty years ago. The visit of 
this up-to-the-minute boys’ club to the old 
mining region was certainly a meeting of 
the Past and the Present—the Past with its 
memories and its lessons, and the Present 
with its buoyancy and its promise. 

The climax of the trip, however, was 
Yosemite valley, where the company spent 
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several weeks—weeks which will never be 
forgotten in the lifetime of a single boy. 
They reveled in its sublime beauty; they 
climbed its picturesque trails, they wan- 
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dered among its mighty trees, they listened 
to its tumbling waterfalls and they stood in 
awe and wonderment upon its dizzy heights. 
Probably the lessons Yosemite taught these 
boys were too subtile and too spiritual for 
boys to put into words. Nevertheless, those 
lessons will build themselves into each boy’s 
character and will go with him through 
life. 

The company gave open-air band concerts 
and theatrical entertainments at all summer 
camps or tent cities in the valley—Camp 
Curry, Camp Ah’Wahnee and Camp Lost 
Arrow. Huge bonfires furnished illumina- 
tion. And, just before their time for start- 
ing home, as a spectacular climax to their 
visit, the boys aided in fighting a fire that 
nearly consumed Camp Curry, consisting 
of eighty tents. The fire spread to the ad- 
jacent forests and twenty-one boys of the 
club spent one entire night fighting this 
incipient forest fire on the surrounding 
mountain slopes. And the next day the 
entire membership of the club volunteered 
their services and spent the day helping to 
rescue salvage from the ruins of the burned 
camp and in bringing order out of chaos. 

Then they packed their camp wagon for 
the home trip. And in early August, after 
seven glorious weeks of life in the open, 
of learning history from the “ original rec- 
ords,” of studying nature in her grandest 
moods, of meeting and overcoming difficult 
situations with their spice of adventure, the 
boys “beat it” for their club quarters and 
their homes. 


“See Washington First” 


By CARLETON E SHOLL 


Scout Master, Troop No. 1, Burtincton, N. J. 


WENTY-SIX boy scouts of Troop No. 1, 
Boy Scouts of America, Burlington, New 
Jersey, who followed this motto last 

summer hope to see it adopted this year by 
thousands of their brother scouts within prac- 
tical vacation distance of the national capital. 
They believed they paved the way for making 
Washington the general vacation Mecca for 
scouts, first by showing that the city affords 
wonderful opportunities for an enjoyable and 
instructive summer outing at very small cost 
and secondly, by striving to establish a na- 
tional boy scout memorial of some nature 
that will give every scout some special center 
of interest while visiting the headquarters of 
his country’s government. 

There are over a quarter of a million 
scouts in the United States at the present 
time, and the plan for this scout memorial is 
to have enough boys contribute one cent each 
as their share in a fund to place a handsome 
bronze or stone reproduction of the first- 
class scout badge among the tablets in Wash- 
ington monument. If the national scout offi- 
cers think some other form of scout monu- 
ment would be more suitable, the Burlington 
scouts are, however, quite ready to agree with 
their recommendations. The original twenty- 
six cents contributed by the New Jersey scouts 
has been forwarded for the purpose named 
to National Headquarters. 

To return to the trip to Washington; 
Burlington is about 150 miles from Washing- 
ton, but by going on boats and trolleys, the 


transportation, board and meals and legiti- 
mate expenses, was reduced to $7.50 per 
scout—less than the round-trip railroad fare. 
Special rates, of course, aided in making this 
possible. 

No sightseer could have jammed more 
knowledge of Washington into a brief visit 


than did the Burlington scouts during their 
four days at the capital. Leaving Burlington 
by boat, Monday afternoon, August 26, in 
charge of the writer, as scoutmaster, As- 
sistant Scoutmaster William Zelley and Mr. 
D. Porter Oliver, of the Local Council, the 
troop changed to another steamer at Phila- 
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delphia for the water trip to Baltimore. Fol- 
lowing a beautiful moorllight ride down the 
Delaware and through the Delaware and 
Chesapeake canal, the scouts rolled up in 
their blankets and slept right out in the fresh 
air on the decks. “ Slept” is used with cau- 
tion—for what with the bay breezes, the 
hardness of the deck and the strange noises 
of the boat—the “rest,” for the majority, 
was reduced to a series of intermittent “ cat 
naps.” 

Space forbids publishing the “log” that 
chronicles all that was seen and all that hap- 
pened during the trip. A brief resume will 
show, however, that there were few places 
of interest that escaped the New Jersey 
scouts. They saw the capitol from basement 
to top of dome; inspected the White House, 
including, by special invitation, the red, green, 
blue and state dining rooms; climbed the 
Washington monument and viewed the vari- 
ous panoramas from its dizzy height; took in 
the magnificent Congressional Library under 
its evening illumination; saw the myriads of 
curios at the Smithsonian and the great new 
national museum. They saw Uncle Sam print 
his bank notes of from $1 to $10,000, and in 
the treasury building looked upon $40,000,000 
in a little package that a scout could easily 
slip into his haversack—if it were handed 
to him. 

On the deck of the steamer approaching 
Baltimore they had stood at salute while 
bugler Hilman Conley played the salute to 
the colors as the vessel sailed past Fort Mc- 
Henry, and had sung the “Star Spangled 
Banner” as they passed the scene of its im- 
mortal birth. Later, in Washington, they 
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looked with reverence upon the old flag it- 
self, which, floating over the ramparts, gave 
Francis Scott Key the inspiration to write the 
national anthem. 

At the Navy Yard they saw Uncle Sam’s 
mechanics turning out the great 14-inch turret 
guns for the battleships, and later walked the 
decks, climbed into the turrets and to the 
tops of the fighting masts of a real monitor. 
At Fort Meyer, in Virginia, they saw the 
soldier’s life at the great army post and in- 
cidently viewed the new wireless stations, 
with skeleton masts higher than the Washing- 
ton monument, able to flash messages 3,000 
miles or more seaward. 

At Arlington, the national cemetery, they 
bared their heads in respect at the graves of 
the thousands of heroic dead and from the 
steps of the old Lee mansion caught a view 
of Washington that makes every visitor hold 
his breath in awe. At beautiful Mount Ver- 
non they saw the home of “The Father of 
His Country,” and unnumbered relics and 
memoirs of his lifetime. 

And every afternoon, through the generos- 
ity of the Washington Young Men’s Christian 
Association, they enjoyed a cooling plunge in 
a splendid sanitary swimming pool, followed 
by an hour’s rest in the game rooms and par- 
lors of the institution. They also learned the 
widespread good-fellowship of scouts through 
the untiring efforts of the Washington Scout 
Council to make their visit enjoyable and in 
meeting and shaking hands with brother 
scouts from many other states. 

At the naval observatory on the heights of 
Georgetown, they saw the machinery that 
flashes the correct time at noon daily to the 
furthermost parts of the United States and 
observed the great telescopes that continually 
sweep the heavens in search for news of the 
stellar regions. These and dozens of other 
places and buildings of educational, historical 
and modern interest, the Burlington scouts 
visited during their stay, and it was their 
gratitude at seeing and learning so much that 
gave birth to the inspiration to launch a 
movement that will aid and encourage their 
brother scouts from many adjacent states to 
“see Washington” during their boy-scout- 
hood days. 


Scotch, of Course 


The power to see quickly and to seize every 
opportunity and advantage, large and small 
alike, is the quality that above all others in- 
sures success. 

Mr. Carnegie tells about a little Scotch boy 
who had this quality of astuteness highly de- 
veloped. The boy’s grandmother was packing 
lunch for him to take to school one morning. 
Suddenly looking up in the old lady’s face he 
said: “Grandmother, does your specs mag- 
nify?” 

“A little, my child,” she answered. 

“ Aweel, then,” said the boy, “I wad just 
like it if ye wad take them off when packin’ 
my lunch.”—London Telegraph. 





The Useful Auger 


Boy scouts will find a %-inch auger-bit, 
made to use with an ordinary wooden handle, 
a very useful tool. It is easily carried in the 
knapsack and a handle can be readily made 
for it wherever it is to be used. It will be 
especially serviceable in almost any perma- 
nent camp, and is a necessity in any building 
operation where wooden pegs are used in- 
stead of iron spikes. Inasmuch as all scouts 
want to learn to emulate the pioneers and 
build rafts, bridges, log shacks, etc., out of 
the raw material, they should add the auger 
to their equipment. Without it, the scout axe 
and the scout knife are for many purposes of 
no more use than three wheels without the 
fourth would be to a wagon. 














The Chestnut Bark Disease 


How Boy Scouts May Aid in Its Control 


BUREAU OF 


HE chestnut bark disease is of partic- 
ular interest to boy scouts because of 
the way in which it is being combated, and 
because it is the most serious disease of 
forest trees now known in the United 
States. This disease was first reported 
near New York City in 1904, and is now 
known to occur at some points in all of 
the Eastern states from New Hampshire 
to Virginia. The bark disease seems to 
exterminate the chestnut trees in any lo- 
cality which it infests, and in the vicinity 
of New York City has already killed prac- 
tically all of the chestnut trees. 

The chestnut bark disease is caused by 
a fungus (Official Handbook, Boy Scouts 
of America, page 122), which grows in- 
side the bark of the living tree. When any 
of the microscopic spores by which the 
fungus is reproduced gain entrance into 
any part of the trunk or limbs of the 
chestnut tree they give rise to a spreading 
“sore.” If this “sore” or lesion is on a 
small branch, the branch is quickly girdled 
and killed. If the trunk is the part at- 
tacked, the whole tree will die. 

A diseased tree usually shows certain 
symptoms which may be recognized at a 
considerable distance. If a branch or 
trunk is girdled while the leaves are on, 
they lose their green color and become a 
somewhat reddish-brown. As these dead, 
discolored leaves usually remain on the 
branches for some time they are one of 
the best indications of the presence of the 
disease, and are spoken of as “signals.” 
If the branch bears young burs when it is 
girdled, the burs may not develop fully 
and will usually remain on the tree for 
at least a year. These burs furnish an- 
other easily recognized “ signal,” especial- 
ly during the winter, after the leaves have 
fallen. The most easily recognized signal 
of the bark disease is the growth of 
sprouts, or “suckers,” on the trunk of the 
tree, or even on the small branches. 
Sprouts may develop below any lesion. 
They usually grow very rapidly, but rarely 
live more than two or three years. 

While these “signals” are very useful 
in locating diseased trees, it is not safe to 
assume that every tree that shows them is 
affected. When a tree has been located 
by means of these “signals” the trunk 
and limbs should be carefully examined 
for lesions. If the lesion or canker is on 
a limb with smooth bark it will appear as 
a dead, somewhat discolored, sunken area, 
often covered with yellow, orange, or red- 
dish-brown spots, about the size of a pin 
head. These spots are the fruiting por- 
tions of the fungus in which are produced 
masses of spores, the reproductive cells of 
the fungus. It is by means of these spores 
that the disease is carried from tree to 
tree, and the. destruction of a single canker 


* Published by, permission of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. 


PLANT INDUSTRY, 


By NEIL E. STEVENS 


means the death of innumerable spores. 
which might infect many healthy trees. 
Lesions on small limbs or sprouts are eas- 
ily detected because they frequently form 
large, swollen regions. If the lesion is on 
a trunk with thick bark there is no change 
in appearance, except that the yellow spots, 














CHESTNUT TREE PARTLY KILLED 


or pustules, show in the cracks, and the 
bark often sounds hollow when tapped. 
The control of the disease involves real 
scouting ; indeed, the men employed in this 
work are called “scouts.” So far, no 
method has been discovered by which a 








CLOSE VIEW OF THE BARK OF A DISEASED TREE 
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tree may be cured, or even made proof 
against this disease. Soall efforts toward 
saving the chestnut trees are directed 
toward getting rid of diseased trees from 
which the fungus might spread to others. 
Fortunately the chestnut bark disease does 
not advance into new territory in a solid 
line, but spreads from isolated centers of 
infection often many miles ahead of the 
main line of disease. If these “‘ advance 
infections ” could always be discovered and 
the affected trees destroyed at once, the 
progress of the disease would be slow indeed. 

For the work of detecting these advance 
infections several states, as Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia and New 
Hampshire, employ “ scouts,” who are usu- 
ally college students or other young men 
who have received some training in such 
work. These “scouts” spend most of their 
time in the woods and so carry a compass, 
field glasses to aid in locating diseased 
trees, a small hatchet for cutting speci- 
mens, and usually a small pack for their 
lunch. They do not attempt to “make 
camp,” but put up at the nearest house. 
Scouts work over a given section of terri- 
tory, usually following a more or less 
straight line across their section and mak- 
ing a rough map of the country as they go. 
On this map they indicate the location of 
large stands of chestnut, and particularly 
the location of diseased trees, which are to 
be removed later. 

Such work demands good powers of en- 
durance, enough knowledge of woodcraft 
to keep from getting lost, and to get over 
rough ground without delay, the ability to 
prepare a good working map, and, above 
all, good powers of observation. 

Boy scouts ought to take an active in- 
terest in this work. Every scout knows the 
territory near his home town. He knows 
where the chestnut trees are and is in- 
terested in protecting them, as well as other 
forest trees. Scouts will, of course, re- 
quire some practise before they will be able 
to detect diseased limbs, but one soon be- 
comes quick at recognizing the “ signals,” 
and any scout master can obtain further 
descriptions and specimens of diseased 
limbs from his state forester. In such 
states as Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia there are numerous 
areas of diseased trees, and scouts can 
do no better work than to discover these 
and burn the diseased trees or limbs. Of 
course, no scout would destroy a tree with- 
out the owner’s consent, but most people, 
when they realize the danger, will be only 
too glad to have diseased trees cut down 
and burned. (See Official Handbook, Boy 
Scouts of America, page 159, on fires.) 
The destruction of these diseased trees will 
greatly delay the spread of the disease, and 
perhaps prevent the total loss of our chest- 
nut trees. 


’ 
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BOY SCOUTS MAKING A STRETCHER WITH STAFFS AND COATS 


Scouting on the Train 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


CureF Scout, Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 
Oopyright, 1918, by B. T. Seton. 


NE of the most interesting car games 
I ever saw played was what the trav- 
eling men call “sizing up.” That is, telling 
a man’s occupation, state, etc., by his ap- 
pearance or accent. The latter is more 
sure than the other. I have heard persons 
say that there are no dialects in America; 
but it is easy to disprove this on a very 
short journey. In a New England town, 
the other day, I asked how far it was to 
a certain house. The young man I spoke 
to replied: “It’s just about six squares.” 
I said: “Hello, do you come from Phila- 
delphia?” He replied: “Yes; why? 
Have I a darkey accent?” “No,” I re- 
plied. “But they talk about blocks, not 
squares, in other Northern cities.” 

I give below a list of some of the local 
peculiarities of people in this country 
which will, in many cases, tell the state 
a man comes from. Of course, this does 
not apply to the well-educated and much- 
traveled. I suspect that Boy Scouts can 
add to the number. 


AMERICAN DIALECTS 


If from the South, he says “Ah” for 
"1" end “Sah” for “Sir,” add “tote” 
for “carry.” 

If from the Gulf States, “ Cahline” for 
“Carolina.” (Only certain Europeans 
say “Caroleena.”) Also “Cah-d” for 
“ Carried.” 

If from the Ohio Valley, he says “ Cin- 
cinnatah”” for “ Cincinnati.” 

If from the Middle West, he says “ Miz- 
zoura” for “ Missouri.” 

If from the Northwest, he says “ Mon- 
tanna” for “ Montana.” 

If from Boston or south of Mason and 


Dixon’s line, he says “maw-ning” for 
“ morning.” 

If from any northern place but Boston. 
he rolls the “r” and says “ morning.” 

If from the Northern Rockies, he says 
“Coloray-do” for “Colorado.” 

If from the West Coast, 
“Frisco” for “San Francisco.” 

If from Los Angeles, he makes the “G” 
hard; otherwise soft. 

If from Texas or Arizona, he calls “ Rio 
Grande” “Reeo Granday”; elsewhere, 
“Ry-o Grand.” 

If born in Florida, he calls it “ Flaw-da.” 

If from Georgia, he calls it “ Jo-ja.” 

If from Maryland or the mountains of 
New England, he says “me-ountan” for 
“ mountain.” 

If from Canada, he calls “Toronto” 
“ Tranto.” 

If from Montreal, he calls it “ Monreal.” 

If from St. Louis, he calls it “ Saint 
Lou-is”; elsewhere “ Saint Lou-ee.” 

A traveler is reputed to have said that 
“when you get to the great city at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and you are 
dead broke and haven’t a friend in town, 
you call the place ‘New-or-leéns.’ But 
if you are rich and prosperous, and have 
friends to meet you with a motor car, you 
call it ‘ Noo-ér-lens.’ And,” he added, “I 
have always called it New-or-leéns.” 

On a certain occasion it was my place 
to entertain a lot of young ladies from a 
famous boarding school. I found that 
they represented many different states, 
and were much given to interstate feuds 
among themselves, so I announced I would 
tell the state that each one came from on 
hearing: them read off this sentence: 

“I was born in Bar Harbor, but they 


he says 
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toted me off to live in Cincinnati. After 
that I carried my stuff to Iowa; then to 
Missouri, and settled in St. Louis. I got 
tired of St. Louis, so, one morning, tried 
Louisville; but later I crossed the Rio 
Grande and camped in Los Angeles. One 
was too dull; the other too lively. Toronto 
and Montreal didn’t appeal to me, so I 
went by way of Montana and the moun- 
tains of Colorado, through Georgia, to 
New Orleans, and on to Florida.” 

Nearly all of these students were 
trapped into showing their state by read- 
ing this selection. The slips they made 
were pretty much along the lines indicated 
in the list above. 

Accent is the surest way to locate a per- 
son’s country, but I have known some who 
claim they could do it by the face and 
clothes, which reminds me of a good story 
I heard on the train. It related to judg- 
ing people by appearance. A certain drum- 
mer was talking so much that every one 
else in the smoking room was tired of it. 
But he would not stop, and they wanted to 
smoke, so could not leave. The irrepressi- 
ble one rattled on: “Say, fellers,” he said, 
“T bet I can tell the State every one comes 
from just by looking at him.” 

“Well, where do I come from?” said 
the nearest man wearily. 

The drummer glanced at him and said 
without hesitation: “ Missouri.” 

“Well, you’re right,” was the surprised 
answer. 

“What’s my state?” said another, with 
a little more interest. 

The noisy drummer looked him over 


from head to foot, and said: “New 
Hampshire.” 

“You sure are right,” was the astonished 
reply. 


“Try me,” said another man, now fully 
interested. 

Again the drummer looked at him nar- 
rowly, and gave answer: “ Virginia.” 

“TI don’t see how you tell,” said the 
man, “ but you’ve hit it again.” 

“Where do I come from?” said the 
last man, in the far corner. 

The piercing eye of the mileage man 
ran over the little figure with the sad face 
and the seedy clothes, and then he uttered 
very slowly the words: “ New Jersey.” 

“No, I do not,” was the indignant an- 
swer. “I’m sick; that’s what makes me 
look like that.” 


_ [Note.—Mr. Seton’s series of articles on the 
sign language is discontinued for the present, 
due to his absence in Europe.—Ep1rTor. ] 


Hints from the Farmer's Stock 

Watch the domestic animals when you 
are out in the country. They can teach 
you a lot of things. 

Did you ever notice that cattle will stand 
on a path at night? They don’t do it to 
be in your way, but because they know 
that at night it is several degrees colder 
on the grass than on the hard ground. 
Nor will you ever find them at night in 
hollows, because they know that as a rule 
it is much colder there than on higher 
ground. Does that suggest anything to you 
as to places to pitch an over-night camp? 

Further, animals can often give you val- 
uable hints regarding the weather. For in- 
stances : . 

When the cattle run about in the fields, 
rain is not far away. 

















SCOUTS BRINGING THEIR FLAGPOLE FROM THE 


Discoveries and Re-Discoveries 


(If you have made a Discovery of some 
practical wrinkle that has proven valuable 
to you, or know of one that has not been 
published which you think very few other 
people have heard of, write your knowl- 
edge out for publication in this department 
of Boys’ Lire. Contributions will be signed, 
and $1.00 will be paid every month for the 
best Discovery accepted) 


A Hint for Signallers 


If you look in the dictionary you will find 
the letter “q” is never followed by any other 
letter than “u.” You can readily understand, 
therefore, that in signalling it is a waste of 
time and energy to send both letters when 
used in conjunction, beginning with “gq.” It 
simplifies things to learn the equivalent of 
“q” as meaning “ qu.” 

N. J Cuartes N. PrickitTT. 





Scout’s Bicycle Trailer 


Bicycle patrols or troops can have a trek 
cart for their hikes, the same as those who 
hike on foot. Take two bicycle wheels (old 
ones, preferably both rear wheels) and have 
a blacksmith make an iron cart axle for them, 
threading each end in two places so as to 
accommodate the cones of the ball bearings 
of each wheel, leaving room for proper ad- 
justment. The center section of the axle 
should be squared, to facilitate securing to 
the body of the cart. Make a light but strong 
box, about three feet long by a foot and a 
half wide and a foot deep. Balance this on 
the axle and secure with strong bolts. Final- 
ly, fasten a light, strong pole to the bottom 
of the box to serve as the tongue. This 
should be about six feet long and its free end 
arranged to be attached to a bicycle just be- 
low the seat. This cart will tow easily on 
average roads and is very handy to carry 
cooking kits, etc., which if carried on the 
backs or bicycles of the riders are conspicuous 
and bothersome. Naturally, such a cart 


should not be loaded heavily. If too heavy 
a drag upon one rider, others can assist by 
taking a tow-line and riding ahead in single 
file. The box should have hooks placed 
around it for roping things on that might 
fall off. 


Mass. CLARENCE YOUNG. 





A Drop-Light Hint 


A handy way to support an electric drop- 
light over a work-bench or in front of shelv- 
ing in a store, is as shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch. Simply attach the cable of the 
light to a porcelain insulator, which slip on a 





wire stretched in the place desired. The in- 
sulator can be moved along the wire to any 
point where the light is wanted. 
OHIO. WALTER SELPH, 
ALoysius BREULEU. 





To Waterproof Boots and Shoes 


Melt a solution of one part rosin, two parts 
beeswax and three parts tallow. Apply with 
cloth, the shoes being first thoroughly dried, 
and rub in with the hands. Warming the 
shoes in an oven will open the pores of the 
leather and facilitate filling them with the 
dressing. 


N. Y. F. H. V. D. 





A Scout’s Fireless Cooker 


Dig a round hole in the ground, a little 
larger than your kettle, and line the sides 
with flat stones. Do not use sandstone, as it 
will crumble with the heat. When ready to 
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cook, build a fire of hickory shell bark in the 
hole, placing the cover stone at one side 


WOODS 


where it will get its share of heat. Your 
fire will be a good hot one, and it will leave 
very little ashes. When the fire has burned 
down and the stones are hot, put in your 
kettle containing what you want to cook, 
place the hot cover stone on the lid, and 
lastly bank over thoroughly with earth. When 
you return after several hours, if you have 
prepared things properly, you will find a warm 
and savory dinner awaiting you. Always cook 
foods that need a lot of cooking, such as 
beans, in this oven. 


OuxIO0. CuHartes H. Brooke. 





A Pocket Bellows 


Of the many small conveniences to be 
found in camping outfits, one of the most use- 
ful is that which Stewart Edward White, in 
his “Camp and Trail,” describes as an “ in- 
spirator.” In essence the “inspirator” is 
nothing but a portable camp-bellows, to be run 
by human lung power. The construction of 
this device is the last word in simplicity. 
Take a piece of some soft metal tubing, such 
as copper or brass, about three inches long 
and a quarter of an inch in diameter. With 
the aid of a hammer flatten one end of this 
tube until the opening in it becomes an oblong 
slit approximately a quarter as wide as it is 
long. Now to the other or round end of the 
tube attach two or two and a half feet of 
flexible rubber tubing and the bellows is 
complete. 

The next time your “ faithful ” camp kettle 
refuses to boil or a piece of green wood hesi- 
tates to burn, use the bellows. Poke the flat- 
tened end of the tube under the kettle or 
piece of green wood, place the other end of 
the rubber tube in your mouth, and gently, 
but firmly, blow. In next to no time your 
soup will be boiling or your green wood will 
be burning. Moreover, you will be surprised 
to discover over what a small fire one can 
cook a satisfactory meal when the bellows is 
judiciously used. 


Mass. M. Epwarp Wipe. 
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The Puzzle Corner 


ECAUSE previous puzzles had puzzled so 
successfully, the Puzzle Editor waxed 
generous last month. And as a result 

there is good prospect that this column next 
month will look more like a directory than a 
puzzle corner. It may be, in fact, that the 
rule of publishing the names of the successful 
puzzle workers will have to be set aside. If 
you are not among the lucky ones who tackled 
that easy April puzzle—just kick yourself; for 
the contest closed April 20. 

Those who gave the correct answer to the 

puzzle in the March number were: 

H. R. Mimno, N. Y 

James Locke, N. Y. 

Kelso Rush, Tenn. 

Alan Brown, Tenn. 





The bird was a horned grebe, and the cor 
rect answer to the puzzle was, “It’s horns.” 
Alan Brown won the prize of $1.00 for the 
best description of the bird. 

The Puzzle Editor took another title upon 
himself last month—Cipher Editor. Here- 
after, however, cipher puzzles will appear in 
this department. 


eo we ae 


Remember those question marks and that 
queer-looking paragraph on page 21 of the 
April number? It was a cipher message, and 
translated was as follows: 

“These lines are put in cipher to arouse 
interest in the study of cipher writing. 
Readers who -can assist please address the 
Cipher Editor, care this magazine.” 

Up to April 10, only one reply was received, 
which came from a Cleveland, Ohio, scout, 
who pointed out two errors in the message 
and said it was too easy. 

Now who can find the key to the cipher 
used? It is very simple. 

As a matter of fact, the errors were pur- 
posely made, as a “ bait” for just such fel- 
lows. Now see who can find the “errors” 
or “derailers” in the cipher message this 
month. a 
A Cipher System 

Scout messages must often be left exposed 
and unguarded. It is not pleasant to have 
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outsiders look them over irreverently. Mis- 
chief makers may even tamper with them 
and misdirect our parties. Sometimes se- 
crecy is important. Therefore the scouts of 
a certain troop have adopted a system of 
cipher, which they gladly share with the other 
scouts of the country. It is simple, and in- 
volves no study additional to what we are 
already supposed to do. 

The principle is this: Use as writing char- 
acters the angles which make up the sema- 
phore code. Nothing more is really essential. 
It is suggested, however, that messages be 
complicated by’ the omission of word spaces, 
and that the place of beginning be obscured 
by the following device: Plant all charac- 
ters as you would trees in an orchard, one 
on each corner of a square. They will thus 
make rows whichever way you look at the 








“* SEMAPHORECIPHERING ” 


paper. Try to begin your message in an un- 
expected place, always beginning with the 
sign of the alphabet as a pointer for the re- 
cipient. Insure neatness by keeping the points 
or centers of your characters in a straight 
line. 

A very little practise will make one profi- 
cient in this system. 

We append a sample letter. Who can find 
the starting point? Key to be published next 
month. 


Cruising for Sea Scouts 


Arthur A. Carey, head of the sea scout- 
ing branch of the Boy Scouts of America, 
has announced that the Committee on Sea 
Scouting for Greater Boston is planning to 
send the schooner Pioneer this summer to the 
principal sea-port towns between Boston and 
Portland, Maine. “ We are sending our lit- 
erature to all these places now, and hope 
that companies of .sea scouts will organize 
in as many places as possible to take advan- 
tage of the cruises next summer. 

“We are prepared to send the pamphlet 
recently issued and called ‘ Cruising for Sea 
Scouts’ to any scouts or scout masters who 
are interested in the life on board the Pio- 
neer, and the temporary organization of the 
sea scouts.” 


The Fly Campaign 


“Prevent the Fly” will be one of the 
slogans of the Boy Scouts of America this 
summer. A plan has been worked out which 
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provides for the co-operation of the boy 
scouts throughout the country with the state 
boards of health and the city boards of 
health, or any other organization that is 
carrying on an active campaign against the 
disease carrying fly. 

Cards for the campaign and bearing the 
motto, “ Prevent the Fly,” will contain not 
only the life-history of flies and give a pic- 
ture of the damage they do, but also will con- 
tain specific instructions for the scouts. 

The plan is to divide up each city and 
town into sections and appoint a troop to look 
after that section. As a troop has several 
patrols, the section will be subdivided so that 
each patrol will have a separate district to 
cover. 


Would You Believe It? 


A Kentucky scout commissioner reports 
that the appetites of the boy scouts at the 
camp he had charge of last summer. were 
“appalling.” As an example, he says that 
in one day fifty scouts consumed the follow- 
ing: 

1 bushel potatoes. 
2 bushels apples. 
18 chickens. 

18 dozen eggs. 
50 loaves of bread. 


The Scout Service Bureau 

A new department called the Scout Service 
Bureau has been established at the National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of América. 
Its purpose is to assist the scouts in carry- 
ing out scout programmes and to help them 
train for merit badge tests. Scouts or others 
wanting any information on any phase of 
the scout movement are urged to write to 
the Scout Service Bureau. 


Rules for a Good Sportsman 


I. When you play a game, always wish and 
try to win, otherwise your opponent will have 
no fun; but never wish for victory so much 
that you cannot be happy without it. 

II. Seek to win only by fair and lawful 
means according to the rules of the game, 
and this will leave you without bitterness to- 
ward your opponents or shame before others. 

III. Take pleasure in the game even though 
you do not obtain the victory, for the pur- 
pose of a game is not merely to win, but to 
find joy and strength in trying. 

IV. If you obtain the victory which you 
have desired, think more of your good for- 
tune than of your own skill. This will make 
you grateful and ready to share with others 
the honors bestowed upon you, and truly 
this is both reasonable and profitable, for it 
is but little that any of us would win in this 
world were not our fortunes better than our 
deserts. 

Henry Van Dyke. 


How Mr. Mathiews Helps Boys 


H. Custis Vezey, American Vice and Dep- 
uty Consul at St. Petersburg, Russia, has 
written to Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief Scout 
Librarian of the Boy Scouts of America, for 
suggestions as to books for boys. Mr. Math- 
iews, who for years has given time to the 
analysis of books for boys, has arranged them 
in different classes to suit boys of different 
temperaments. All he asks is that he be told 
something about the boy’s temperament, 
and he immediately suggests the book that 
straightway would appeal to the boy. His 
idea, of course, is to give the boy just what 
that boy wants, but at the same time furnish 
him with books that will also be helpful to 
him. In other words, Mr. Mathiews’ scheme 
is the culture of boys by means of books they 
like best. 
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A RAFT OF FUN 


The Haw-Haw Corner 


(Send in your best fresh Haw-Haws) 


- Without Matches 


Nat (who has been trying desperately to 
make fire by friction)—I’ve followed the di- 
rections, but I can’t get anything but smoke. 
What do you think is the matter? 

Frep (looking on)—Why, you chump, you 
haven’t got any tin in your tinder! 





The Barb-Wire Code 


TENDERFOOT—Is it true that you can tele- 
graph on an ordinary barb-wire fence? 

First-Citass Scout—Sure. 

TENDERFOoT—Regular telegraphing, with 
electricity ? 

First-CLtass Scout—Certainly. 

TENDERFOoT—Well, I declare. 
barbs interfere? 

First-CLass Scour—We get around that 
by using the barb-wire code. 


Don’t the 


Unnecessary Risk 

FaTHeR (mock seriously, to son who is a 
boy scout, on their meeting an Italian woman 
carrying a large bundle on her head)—There, 
James, is an opportunity to show you are a 
good scout. It would be a courtesy to carry 
that lady’s bundle for her. 

JAMES (age 12)—Yes, sir. But it would be 
discourteous to drop it, and to be discourteous 
is worse than to be not courteous, isn’t it? 





Jumping in Ireland 

Two Irishmen were watching the events at 
a field meet. When one of the athletes 
jumped twenty-one feet in the broad jump, 
Pat remarked to Mike: 

“ Mike, that was a purty good jump.” 

“Yes,” says Mike, “it was, but nothing like 
what we had back on the Ould Sod.” 

“ Sure,” says Pat, “ and they never had any- 
thing equal to that jump.” 

“Yes,” says Mike, “and they did. One 
day I saw a man jump twenty-three feet— 
backwards—up a hill—agin a strong wind.” 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Choosing a Career 
“Well, Tommy, what do you want to be 
when you grow up? A lawyer?” 
cif Naw.” 
“Oh, I know. You want to be a policeman 
or an engineer.” 


“ Naw, I don’t. I wanna be a bricklayer.” 

“A bricklayer? Why, that’s hard work.” 

“So’s everything. But there’s so many 
days a bricklayer don’t hafter work on ac- 
count o’ the weather—an’ there’s so much 
rotten weather.’”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





A Constant Struggle 

When the MHoward-White-Garrard feud 
raged a few years ago in Clay county, Ky., a 
partisan of one faction came to Louisville to 
testify in a moonshining case before the 
Federal Court, and a reporter for a Louisville 
paper interviewed him on conditions in the 
mountains, says the Saturday Evening Post. 

“Son,” said the clansman seriously, “ things 
is in a mighty bad way up in Clay county. 
It’s an honest fact that a man can’t have no 
peace up thar onless he’s furever shootin’ 


ea 


somebody ! 


It Pays 

At the urgent request of the advertising 
department we reprint this bit of logic from 
an unknown source: 

“ When a duck lays an egg she just waddles 
off as if nothing had happened. 

“ When a hen lays an egg there’s a whale 
of a noise. 

“The hen advertises. Hence the demand 


for hens’ eggs instead of ducks’ eggs.”— 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


No Carnage, No Fun 


Clarence Alcott, the Yale coach, comforted 
a slightly injured halfback, on the side lines 
at New Haven, with a football story. 

“Once upon a time,” said Alcott, patting 
the brawny shoulder of the sufferer, “there 
was a wonderful Thanksgiving Day game be- 
tween two great ’varsities. 

“This game was played almost faultlessly. 
The interest was maintained to the very end. 
Star play succeeded star play with the pre- 
cision of clockwork. But 

“Not a man was disabled. 

“ Not a single doctor was called out. 

“Not a nose was broken, not a tooth 
loosened, not a drop of blood dyed the ground. 

“The spectators, at the end of this phe- 
nomenal game, shook their heads and sighed. 

““Tt was magnificent,’ they said, ‘but it 


was not football.’”—Boston Post. 
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other house. We save you 
on every bicycle. Highest 
re-Proof tires, _ mported Roller 
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1913 ** Ranger” Bicycle furnis yus. You wi 
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ecial offer. a bicycle ore pair of tires 
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CHEER UP 
| SHOW YOUR CLUB COLORS 
IN A WICK FANCY HAT BAND 


Prepare now. Get your Club associates 
ether. Exclusive 0g lw 


loom pa em bihe a Band. 
stoc 50 cents a Band. Send 
for Catalogue —F REE. 
Get WICK Bands from your hatter, 
or direct from Dept. L. 
Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 


Philadelphia 








NEVERLEAK 


Heals Punctures ana Leaks 
ie age Flat Tires 


A 402. tube of Never- 
leak Tire Fluid injected 
into each of your tires 
will save you those ag- 
gravating tire troubles 
that are always catch- 
ing you just when you 
want your wheel the 
most. It will save you 
expensive repair bills. 
Neverleak is a preservative 
‘ of both the fabric and rub- 
ber of which bicycle tires are 
made. It prevents all trouble 
on account of tires being por- 
ous, will stop thread leaks or 
those caused by defective 
repairs, will instantly 
heal all punctures with- 
in the bounds of reason. 
Make the test and satisfy 
yourself. Do it today, 
don't wait for trouble, 
Used and sold by bi- 





























cycle repairmen and 
dealers in bicycle 
supplies everywhere. 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 
405 Ellicott St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Boys, here is the greatest tent 


offer you ever saw. This crackerjack 
7x7 ft. 8 oz. duck wall tent, complete 
with tent poles, ropes, pins, etc., for only 
$5.90 while this offer lasts. This is a great 
special offer we are making for a short 
time if you send for our free book at once. 
Fill in the coupon below and send to us 
today. Thousands of these tents are being 
sold. We are making this special offer to 
you if you will send your order in 
now. Big enough to hold four boys in 
great shape. If you have not enough 
money of your own, get two or three of 
your boy friends to chip in with you. 
Don’t miss this opportunity to get this 
jim-dandy tent at a rock-bottom price. 


Ever sleep in a tent? Say, boys, it’s 
bully! You feel great when you get up in the 
morning. And eat—well just try it once and see. 
Hungry as a bear every morning. Set this 
crackerjack tent up in the back yard or any- 
where. You don’t have to go to the mountains 
to have a good time. Camp out with your boy 
friends. Great fun to play soldier. You be the 
captain. Put your friends in the guardhouse. 
Sit around the camp fire at night. More fun than 
anything you ever owned. Don’t wait and pay 
others nine to ten dollars for a tent like this one. 


Send for Free Book 
A Camp Guide 


Every boy ought to have one of these 
books. Tells you how tocamp out; what to take 
along; what to do incase Tes " 
of accident, It tells you 
the kind of clothing to 
wear on a hunting or 
fishing trip. 

bait for fishing. It tells} 
youallabout yourammu-}" 
nition and fishing tackle. 
How to cook in camp} 
rightover yourown camp 
fire. It also tells you of 
the many wonderful bar-# 
gains we are offering in 
tent and camp supplies. 
You would not take any- 












H. 
» * Chicagp 


ear 

















thing for this book if you could not get another, 


Mail the Free Coupon 


Don’t wait another minute. 
y Put your name on the a and 


mail it to us at once. e will 
send you postpaid our new 1913 Catalog and 
Camp Guide. 


FREI 
Camp Guide 


COUPON 



















” Gentlemen;—Please send to me, postpaid, 
your Free Catalog and Camp Guide. Also 
H your rock-bottom offer on camping supplies. 
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B. S. A. CAMP AT WORTHINGTON, MINN. 


News from Scout Scribes 


(Correspondence concerning matters of more than local interest is invited. The names 
of Troop Scribes should be signed to all communications) 


Avsany, N. Y.—The Fort Orange Council 
has decided to hold contests twice a year to 
select the best scouts in the city, these boys 
to constitute the Washington patrol. A gold 
stripe will be awarded to them, as they are 
not to leave their regular patrol, except when 
the Council wishes to distinguish them in 
some special way for their good standing. 
The first group to be chosen was sent to 
Washington to represent Albany in the inter- 
city contests during the Hygiene Exhibit. A 
contest to determine the members of this 
honored patrol is conducted with great care. 
At a series of evening tests, three rooms are 
filled with the contestants, and the rivalry 
between them brings out some expert work in 
signalling, first aid and knot-tying. The next 
day, in the Natatorium, the swimming con- 
tests are held, a number of non-contestants 
usually trying their luck also in these events. 
Points are awarded for form, distance, and 
the ability to swim without using the hands. 
In the last contest, six boys obtained a mark 
of 100 points in the swimming events. The 
test in water-boiling follows, and some of 
the boys take their tests for the second-class 
scout rank at this time. 

AsHBOURNE, Pa.—An exciting hike with 
trail laying and following recently showed 
the scouts of Ashbourne that they still had 
much to learn in the Indian art of tracking 
and stalking. The boys had a successful 
camp, doing their own cooking, and passing 
tests for higher ranks in fine style. 

RayMOND Carson. 


Batu, N. Y.—A local paper announces that 
“the supper given under the auspices of 
Troop 1, Boy Scouts of America, was a gas- 
tronomic, social, and _ financial success.” 
Nearly 400 people had a chance to sample 
what the scouts offered, and they one and all 
“came back.” The Presbyterian church par- 
lors were used for the occasion, and the boys 
had some assistance from parents and friends. 
Their profits were over $90. 


BEAUMONT, TeEx.—There is at least one man 
in Beaumont who thinks Troop 1 is the 
livest and best in the state. He is Capt. 
W. A, Fletcher, and because of his various 
kindnesses the scouts are unable to call him 
off. He took much interest in the work of the 
troop at the Fair last winter, at which they 
acted as guides and wore buttons that said, 
“ Stranger—ask me; I’m a Boy Scout. We 
always help others.” And because his inter- 
est is so keen the scouts are afraid he will 


find out what they did at Christmas and 
Thanksgiving, and challenge the world in 
their behalf. Perhaps, however, they are in 
a sense responsible for his exaggerated opin- 
ion of them. After the hard work of the 
holidays they accepted his invitation—ex- 
tended on general principles, he being willing 








BEAUMONT SCOUTS TELEGRAPHING 


to take a chance on anything—and hiked 
eight miles out in the country and camped 
on his ground for four days. While there, at 
his further invitation they partook of one 
whole hog (butchered, sure!), sack of turnips, 
sack of potatoes, use of his boats, use of his 














THEY USED THE FIELD PHONE, TOO 
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wire fences for practising with field telegraph 
and telephones, water from artesian well, and 
last, but not least, light from a large jet of 
natural gas, continuously burning and at night 
lighting up the camp ground in great shape. 
It was a good, lively camp, the scouts living 
in rain-tight lean-tos of pine boughs, of which 
five were necessary to protect the thirty-two 
members present. But, try their best, the 
scouts cannot figure out what makes Captain 











AND THEY ENTERTAINED A LADY FAIR 


Fletcher feel so enthusiastic about them— 
unless it is the size of the hog they “got 
away with!” If that is it—why, sure, they 
are ready for all comers. 

Tuos. A. Hoxzianp, S. M. 


BripGerort, Conn.—The Stag patrol of 
Troop 3 had a very amusing experience dur- 
ing their first hike last summer. They planned 
a thirty-five-mile trip, but they undertook to 
haul a trek cart containing their camp outfit, 
and “the worst road in Connecticut” finally 
got the better of them. With characteristic 
cheerfulness, however, they pitched camp in 
a nearby field and appropriately named it 
“Camp Stuck-in-the-Mud.” Later, these 
scouts, profiting by their experience, built a 
light wagon with ball-bearing wheels, and, 
joining forces with Troops 5 and 7, hiked to 


Windygoul, Chief Scout Seton’s home, where |’ 


they camped for five weeks. The Bridgeport 
contingent carried off a prize of buffalo horns 
polished by the Blackfoot Indians, and given 
by Mr. Seton for the camp which kept the 
neatest grounds and earned most points for 
handiwork. In turn, the Stag patrol was 
voted by the Bridgeport troops the ultimate 
winner of the trophy. 


CHAMBERSBURG, Pa.—While on a hike to a 
lumber camp, Troop 1 discovered great vol- 
umes of black smoke coming from behind a 
nearby wood. They broke ranks and went a 
mile at top speed, over fields and through 
fences and underbrush, and saw a farmhouse 
on fire. They found that the summer kitchen 
was burning, and several farmers endeavor- 
ing to extinguish the flames. The scouts took 
a hand, but soon found that there was little 
chance of putting out the fire, which now 
had gained great headway. The well was 
pumped dry and water had to be carried 
from a distance. The scouts did good serv- 
ice, however, preventing the further spread of 
the flames. After an hour and a half’s hard 
work, the boys resumed their hike, only sorry 
that they could not have done more to save 
the building. Francis BRERETON. 
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No better fun in the world—for boys or 


grown-ups—than picture-taking with a 


BROWNIE 


And the taking is only half the fun. 


With the Kodak Film Tank, picture making becomes 
just as simple as picture taking. No dark room, no ex- 
perience required—just follow the simple directions in 


the booklet. 


Inexpensive too. 


BROWNIES, $1.00 to $12.00. 


Brownie Book or Kodak catalogue on requést, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y. 














For Instant 


The Corb 






Corkin Serew, Corporation Division 





Control of Your Bicycle in Traffic 


inDuplex Coaster Brake 


When cycling in city streets, hundreds 
of occasions arise when the instant and 
absolute control of your wheel is not 
only desirable but essential. There’s 
the safety of others besides yourself to 
consider. 

The Corbin Two-Speed Coaster Brake is also 
an invaluable control device. Particularly 
helpful to elderly riders. Decreases the labor 
of riding up steep hills and against strong 
winds. Operated by pedal. Simple, strong 
and reliable. 


Either of these Brakes fitted to your wheel 
at any bicycle repair shop. 


Send for 1913 catalogue showing all models 


312 High Street, New Britain, Conn. 


Licensed Coaster Brake Manufacturers 

















always pay close attention 
to the selection of their 
food supplies. 


Outdoor life puts a keen 
edge on appetite that no- 
thing but nourishing food 
can satisfy. 


Because of their delicious 
flavor—high food value and 
convenience in serving 


HEINZ 
57 VARIETIES 


Pure Food Products 


meet every requirement of the 
camper. 


Take with you some of the 
following and the food problem 
will give you no _ trouble. 


HEINZ BAKED BEANS 
HEINZ SPAGHETTI 
HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER 
HEINZ CREAM SOUPS 

Tomato — Pea—Celery 
HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 
HEINZ MANDALAY SAUCE 
HEINZ INDIA RELISH 

etc., etc., etc. 


For sale by 
Sood grocers everywhere. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 














The SUMMER PLACE 
For Your Boy 


Not a school, but where he can get 
the sunshine, splendid air, and just 
the right outdoor exercise under 
the personal direction of a Physi- 
cal Training expert. Fresh milk, 
eggs and poultry and the best of 
provisions every day. 


A REAL _ Where your boy will grow strong, 
healthy and rugged. Gymnasium, 

HEALTH handbai, tennis courts, shower baths, 
boating and fishing. Everything a 

F A R M poy iikes and which will give him 

strength, and a most enjoyable summer. For full partic- 

ulars address. 

MAC LEVY, BABYLON, Long Island 


CITY STUDIO, 77 Irving Place, New York City 
Tel. 4172 Gramercy, till June Ist 
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Cuicaco, Irt.—The Chicago Council has 
purchased forty acres of land for a camping 
ground, with equipment costing $2,000. 

Cuicaco, ILt.—A patrol of Bohemian scouts 
in this city recently did some scouting that 
resulted in a splendid good turn. They in- 
vestigated the needs of the poor in their 
neighborhood, then four of them mounted a 
wagonload of coal paid for by the scouts and 
delivered it where it was most needed. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Troop 15, with the 
largest membership in the city, numbering 
six patrols, is especially proud of scout Mil- 
ton Belasney, who recently entered a burning 
barn and rescued a horse and a cow by cover- 
ing their eyes with his coat and leading them 
out into the open. 


Detroit, Minn.—The scouts of Troop 1 
made a 235-mile hike last summer, and accom- 
plished it in twelve days. On the last day 
they walked 35 miles. Ninety miles of the 
hike was through the White Earth and Red 
Lake Indian reservations. The boys went 
over the old logging trails most of the way, 
under a load of about twelve pounds each, 
but they finished the trip in good condition. 


Exizasetu, N. J.—During the exposition 
at Elizabeth the scouts rendered much valu- 
able assistance to the management. Besides 
being ticket-takers and guards at the en- 
trances, the boys helped locate lost children 
and took them home to their parents, cleaned 
up the armory several times, and otherwise 
demonstrated their usefulness in the com- 
munity. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ArK.—Captain Charles L. 
Von Berg, seventy-five years young, and a for- 
mer scout in the Government service, has 
charge of Troop 1 of this town, and naturally 
under such leadership the boys have become 
pretty efficient at real scouting. 


Fort SmitH, Ark.—The 150 scouts in this 
town are anxious to arrange long-distance 


inter-troop or inter-patrol contests in athlet- | 


ics, cooking, fire making without matches, 
water boiling, etc. Patrols or troops taking 
up this challenge should address the writer, 
in care of Boys’ Lire. 

Aaron Scorrt, S. S. 


GREELEY, Co_to.—A “shadow play,” com- 
posed by the scout master of the Greeley 
troop, was presented by the Owl patrol last 
winter. The play represented a boy scout 
magazine with cover page, a thrilling story, 
and advertisements, acted in pantomime by 
the boys behind the screen and read by Mr. 
Brady to the audience. Merchants paid 50 
cents or $1 for the advertisements acted out 
by the boys, and a fee of 10 cents admit- 
tance was charged. This patrol is the only 
one in Greeley, but the interest in the work 
is great. Archery has been taken up, and the 
boys are making their own bows, arrows, bow 
strings, wrist guards, bowcases, quivers, and 
targets. 


Hazrteton, Iowa.—The members of Troop 
1 of this place have made good turns their 
specialty. They have paid particular atten- 
tion to helping old people of the town, rak- 
ing their gardens in summer and clearing off 
snow-covered paths in the winter. This troop 
is also specially interested in botany, being 
able to compare their specimens with those of 
an expert botanist in the town. 


HEALDsBuRG, CaLir.—The Eagle patrol be- 
longing to Troop No. 1 of Healdsburg started 
in December, 1911, with only four scouts. In 
two months we had thirteen, but it seems to 
have been an unlucky number, for five 
dropped out. The rest of us have stuck, and 
intend to keep sticking. Four of us are sec- 
ond-class scouts. We live six miles out of 
Healdsburg, in the country, and so we don’t 
have the benefit of our scout master except 
for examinations. Last summer our patrol 
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Last 
Chance 
To Enter! 


The National Inter- 


Troop Vacation Con- 
test is in full swing— 
are you entered? 


If not, don’t lose an- 
With six 


whole weeks to work 


other day. 


in, you can earn from 
$5.00 to $50.00 
Camp Money and per- 
haps one or more of 
the special prizes— 
if you hustle! 


Scout 
Master at once for full 


See your 


particulars or send a 
post card direct to 
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was the only one in the troop to make a hike. | 


We were out a week, but only went forty 
miles, as we were not trying to see how far 
we could go. This summer we expect the 
whole troop will make the same trip. 


VauGHN R. Haran. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—At their recent rally 
at Golden Hill, the country place of Mr. D. 
M. Parry, the scouts of Indianapolis had for 
an interested and enthusiastic spectator the 
famous poet, James Whitcomb Riley. Their 
distinguished guest acted as the judge of one 
contest, viewing the boys from his automo- 
bile. The scouts marched past him, each 
saluting. “It is the kind of spectacle that 
brings back health,” he said, when the drills 
and games were over. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Local Council here 
have just completed a plan to publish each 
month a little paper of about twelve columns 
dealing with the local scout work only. They 
plan to stand the expense themselves and to 
furnish each scout master with enough copies 
for all the troop and himself. 


Kutztown, Pa.—Troop 1 raised money for 
their troop treasury by adapting to their uses 
the present craze for moving pictures. In the 
local theater they presented a series of reels 
representing first aid, signalling, and other 
scout activities, among them a demonstration 
in story form of the value of scouting, called 
“The Boy Scout Hero.” 


Jack Wituiamsov, S. S. 


LawrENCE, Mass.—The Y. M. C. A. of this 
town has established a “telegram service” 
and the scouts are enlisted as “ messengers.” 
The Ladies’ Auxiliary recently presented a 
beautiful silk flag to the boys, with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. The boys have been helping 
the Salvation Army collect the contents of 
their boxes throughout the city. 

J. B. WirHee. 


Lewiston, Pa.—Another evidence that the 
scout training saves the situation in an emer- 
gency was given by the presence of mind 
shown by Parks Murtiff when a fellow scout, 
Lewis Rinker, went through the thin ice of 
the Juniata river into twelve feet of water. 
Young Murtiff, aided by Lester Burlew, his 
companion, pushed a sled before him, creep- 
ing out on his hands and knees, until the al- 
most exhausted boy could grasp the sled run- 
ners, and so was drawn to shore. None of 
the boys was over twelve years of age. 


NEWTONVILLE, Mass.—At a special meet- 
ing to commemorate Anniversary Week, the 
twenty members of Troop 9 contributed a 
generous sum of money to be sent to National 
Headquarters to show their appreciation of 
help received. 


New York, N. Y.—‘“ The largest boy scout 
gathering ever held in the Borough of 
Queens” was given by the scouts of the 
borough at Richmond Hill last winter. It 
was during Anniversary Week, and twenty 
boys were decorated for efficiency during the 
evening by Wesley Swan, chairman of the 
local Court of Honor. Scout Commissioner 
Holcombe, of Brooklyn, addressed the boys, 
and complimented them on the good show- 
ing they made. The result has been a great 
increase in interest in the scout movement on 
the part of the outsiders who witnessed the 
demonstrations. 


New York, N. Y.—The members of Troop 
No. 104 are proud of the prominence brought 
to them by the heroic rescue of two Italian 
boys from drowning on February 18 by four 
of their members, Johnny Sinclair, Woelfred 
Loeser, Robert Williamson and Harry Beneke. 
The rescue was performed with great diffi- 
culty, Sinclair having to go under the ice of 
the Bronx river for one of the boys. 


| 
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Know the Joy of Coasting Up 
Hill and Down Dale on an 


Motocucle 


There’s nothing finer nor freer than the pleasure of 
motorcycle riding. The steepest or longest hill and 
the stiffest head wind don’t matter. You glide along 
swiftly and without work. Better than the old push bike! 

The new Indian for 1913 is a marvel. Most com- 
fortable motorcycle ever built. Many new improve- 
ments. Easy to ride. Easy to keep. Will last for years. 

Get a free demonstration from any of our 2,000 Indian 


dealers. There’s sure to be one Resapnoue Ask us. Write for 
free literature, too. 


PRICES: 4 H. P. SINGLE, $200 F. O. B. 
















7H. P. TWIN, $250 Factory 
THE HENDEE MFG. CO. > 


953 STATE STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BRANCH AND SERVICE STATIONS Pou 
og" 
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Chicago Denver San Francisco 


Atlanta 





Toronto 














the Boy Scout Camp Lamp 


Burns carbide and water; 4 to 5 hours on one charge; safe and 
simple to operate; nothing to break, or get out of order: can 
be hooked on cap, 
belt or pocket, or 
carried by handles; 
burns in any position. 
juperior to any light 
for Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Boating, Light- 
ing Camp. 

An ideal light for 
your camp this sum- 
mer. Makes the tent 
as light and cheery 
as your room at home 
and you can read or 
write with ease. At- 
tracts the bugs away No. 100. Price complete ........ $1.50 
from the tent. Gives 
a@ clean white flame The Lamp is finished with a heavy nickel 
with nosmokeor dirt. plate, highly polished, packed in strong 
Cheaper to burn than wood box. with Reflector Hood, extra 
oil or candles. coene e reo} anes extra JS —— 
7 equest. Weight ounces. e guaran 

appr m8 ov Lamp to be perfect in workmanship and 

JUSTRITE material. Each Lamp is thoroughly tested 


MANUFACTURING before leaving our factory. 
Hood is made of 
Fn gy mer nok ges strong white light two COMPANY, Dept. G. Campers’ Cap Fiber Shield, 


hundred feet. Not affected by the wind. 333 So. Clinton St. paid, 
*GHIGAGO, ILL. 


No. 99 Lamp, polished brass finish, without heed or handles. Price, $1.00 





Next to Sunlight 
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to suit the taste. 


crisp. Then serve with milk or berries. 


“Be Prepared” 


Boys who are camping find the woods, lakes 
and streams full of emergencies when quick 
thinking saves the day. So, later on, when 
they tackle LIFE they will find the same 
need for swift, sure thought and ready action. 


Never Camp Without Shredded Wheat 





oD 


The Shredded Wheat Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 










Right living, which is largely right eating, 
is the best kind of preparedness. 


Shredded Wheat 


is Nature’s food for growing boys. Builds muscle 


and brain because it contains alJ the goodness of 
the whole-wheat-berry. Handy for campers-out. 
Weighs little. Heat over the camp-fire to make 
Sugar 














SCOUT MASTER 
AND . 
TROOP LEADERS 
Send to Box 213, Portland, 
Me., for free book of 
instructions: ‘*‘How to 


avoid accidents in using 
firearms.”’ 














The Junior Travel League 


of 


America 


Educational Travel Especially 

for Boys, under best conditions 
Summer trip, 1913, 66 days, another 
‘Flight of the Albatross,"’ covering the 


Hudson Valley, N 


Y. State Lakes, St. 


Lawrence, Great Britain, and parts of Hol- 


land, Germany and 


France 


For particulars and references address 


THE JUNIOR TRAVEL LEAGUE 


FRANK F. Gray, P. V. G. MITCHELL, 
Canadian Correspondent. 


Travel Director, 
40 St. Luke's Place, 
Montclair, N. J. 


P. O. Box 
Montreal, 


3150, 
Canada. 
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Pensacota, Fra.—During the Mardi Gras 
parade five scouts noticed that fire had broken 
out in a vacant house and they started double 
quick for the scene of action. They clambered 
to the roof, and as water was passed up to 
them they applied it to the best advantage. 
When the fire was out the boys went off 
without giving their names, but the owner of 
the property has been hunting for them. 
Pensacola boasts an organization of ninety 
scouts, one of the first to be organized in the 
country. Their work has been intensive 
rather than with the aim of great numbers. 
The troop has undertaken a great many com- 
munity services, among them being a “ Clean- 
Up Day” which showed the city that the 
scouts meant business. In fire fighting, street 
patrol duty and the revivifying of a would-be 
suicide from drowning, the scouts have also 
demonstrated their usefulness to the com- 
munity. Recently the troop celebrated the 
third anniversary of the scout movement by 
a parade and an athletic meet. 

F. H. Youne. 


RicHMoNnpD, Va.—The novel experience of 
being mistaken for circus people was the lot 
of the Richmond troop when it descended 
upon a town near the camp last summer in 
search of sun-burn medicine. The boys had a 
most successful camp, including a visitors’ 
day, when for the only time during the sum- 
mer they donned collars, neckties, and other 
marks of civilization. 


Rocuester, Micu.—During the week of 
spring vacation the boy scouts of Rochester 
cleaned up ash piles to earn money to go 
camping the coming summer at Three Mile 
lake, north of Pontiac. Just as soon as the 
weather is fit they are going to set out 300 
white pine trees on a small island in Chap- 
man’s lake, at the north end of town. There 
are five boys trying for different merit badges. 

Emory Meap, S. S. 


SeaTTLeE, Wasu.—Seattle scouts are al- 
ready planning for a great hike to the San 
Francisco Exposition in 1915. At Dunlap, a 
fire department corps has been organized, and 
has obtained a club house with fire wagon, 
buckets, hose, and other instruments for fire 
fighting. A new bell purchased with the 
money obtained from a scout entertainment 
will be rung in time of need. Seattle scouts 
have a monthly rally, and among the troops 
which attend it are the Kennydale boys, who 
hike over thirty miles to the park where the 
rallies are held. 


Syracuse, N.Y.—In defiance of the super- 
stition against the number 13, the Beaver 
patrol of Troop 15 have added a new scout 
rule to the twelve they have been practising 
for some time—namely, Punctuality. This 
applies particularly to their patrol meetings. 


Totepo, Oxn1o.—On Boy Scout Night, 
March 28, National Scout Commissioner 
Daniel Carter Beard reviewed the Toledo 
division of the boy scouts at the Coliseum. 
The programme was most attractively gotten 


©} up, with a cover in colors drawn by one of 


the boys. It contained an official directory 
of the scout officers and a history of the 
movement in Toledo. An audience of 3,000 
watched the contests, and Mayor Whitlock 
and Commodore John E. Gunkel spoke to 
the boys, commending the fine work they had 
done in the short time they had been organ- 
ized. The boys expect a great increase in 
their numbers and work during the second 
year which has begun so well. 


Vinita, Oxta.—A log cabin 12 x 14 feet, 
built every bit by the boys themselves, testi- 
fies to the enterpr se of Troop No. 1 of Vini- 
ta. Although they number only twenty-four 
scouts, there is “ nothing they will not tackle,” 











and they expect to make a showing in several 
things this summer. 
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toy. 
and calibre. 


Weighs only 5% pounds. 


and let you handle it. 


Go to the dealer who carries Remington arms and ammunition. 
Put it up to your shoulder—get the feel and the balance of it. 
We believe you will want a Remington, even if you have to save a little longer to get it. 


BOYS’ 
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You’re Out 


Markman’s Emblem 


F course you are. And even if your Manual (Page 36) didn’t offer one, you’d be keen for the 

O sport target shooting offers. You want a real rifle—a Remington, a permanent investment—not a 

You will pay more for a Remington-UMC Scout Rifle than for many another of its type 

It is worth every penny of its extra cost twice over. 

It has the Remington ordnance-steel barrel—the same kind and grade of steel as the Remington 
high — autoloading rifle—made, tested and sighted to the same standards of accuracy. 

Its lock and breech mechanism has the thoroughbred Remington quality—smooth working, simple, strong and safe. 


Send us the name and address of your Scout Master and we wil] mail you a package of paper targets, 
free, and will also gladly furnish information regarding the qualifications required by the National Rifle 
Association and full particulars about the Scout ‘Target Rifle. 


Remington Arms—Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


299 Broadway, New York City 


Ask him to show you one of the Remington Scout Rifles 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE SCOUT SUPPLY 
DEPARTMENT, BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Suggestions on Equipment are Sought by the Enlarged Committee 


The Scout Su upply Department at National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America 
is to be reorganized and enlarged. The Com- 
mittee on Scout Supplies has been increased 
so that it now consists of expert merchandise 
men, Scout executives and workers amon; 
boys. The committee is seeking to make it 
possible for Scouts and their leaders to pur- 
chase at the lowest possible price through 
Headquarters everything they may need for 
scouting. All the official equipment will be 
reconsidered with the aim of gaining better 
quality if possible. 


National Headquarters has been successful 
in safeguarding the Boy Scouts of America 
from inferior material in such equipment as 
has been adopted. The point has now been 
reached where there is need for the establish- 
ment at National Headquarters of a more 
extensive scout supply department which will 
furnish everything which a boy may desire to 
further his enjoyment and benefit from scout 
programmes. 


The Executive Committee of the National 
Council has given its approval to the creation 
of an enlarged Scout Supply Department and 
has delegated of its number to serve as repre- 
sentatives on a Committee on Scout re ies, 
Messrs. George D. Pratt, Treasurer of the 
National Council, Lee F. Hanmer and Frank 
Presbrey. In addition to these gentlemen 
the Committee comprises the following: Mr. 
A. C. Penn, A. C. Penn, Inc.; Mr. P. 
Sniffen, Eastern Representative of Sears, 


Roebuck & Co.; Mr. C. M. Connolly, Scout 
Commissioner, Troy, N. Y., Advertising and 
Sales Ma r, Cluett, Peabody Co.; Mr. E. 
M. Weber, Merchandise Manager of Butler 
Bros., Scout Master, East Orange, N. J.; 
Captain J. van Beuren Mitchell, Scout Com- 
eS Morristown, N. J.; Mr. A. C. 
Stewart, ty. Scout Commissioner, New 
York City; 4 Colin H. Livingstone, Presi- 
dent, Boy Scouts of America; Mr. James E. 
West, Chief Scout Executive; and Mr. Fred- 
erick N. Cooke, jr., Secretary. 


The committee earnestly seeks correspond- 
ence and suggestions as to new equipment 
desired by Scouts, or any criticism of that g, 
now in use. In each case be sure to give 
specific suggestions. It is essential that such 
recommendations be presented as early as 
te omg to the secretary, Mr. Frederick N. 

ooke 


The followi wing extract from a letter just re- 
ceived is reproduced here to show the type of 
definite, constructive criticism which is sought: 


Breeches: That the buckle be taken off the 
back—that they be cut off at the fourth hole 
below the knee; that the manufacturer be re- 
quested to make smaller sizes, as his 12-year-old 
sizes are altogether too big for a boy of that age. 

Shorts: That these be made on the ogee 
model, to conform to the anon of the leg, and 
not to be made like track sh They should 
ea tua tas leet. oo un to ns coe 
top of the knee, and be more shapely. 


Shirts: That we discard the present shirt, as 
it is impractical and unhealthy, and that in its 


place we adopt the flannel shirt of the same 

color, without pocket and without collar, open- 

ae SS Se ee so that a boy could wear a 
bandanna handkerchief. 

Leggings: That the | be discarded and 
that in their place we use bes golf hose, with 
colored stripes at the 4: to designate patrols or 
troops, and that with these footless stockings 
boys be requested to wear white socks. The 
stockings would be kept up by garters. 

Knapsacks: That we “ye the English 
model. Our present knapsack is no good. 

Coats: That the coats be made more simply, 
and fit better; that the two w pockets be 
dropped off and that the collar made a stiff 

standing collar, to close with two hooks 
eyes.. 

on aatss Aeet WS adage ha pee er ea ee 
brimmed ha 


Kits: That we adopt the U. S. In- 
Cooking 5 kit, which consists of frying 


and dish, closing up. = 
nee ye + tin pail in which 
yy can carry a cup a whic 
to boil water. This givesthem an entire cooking 
kit at a cost that would be under 50 cents. 
Belts: That we have a fabric belt instead of 
a es ee on the 
uu . 
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Some Straight Talk for Scouts 
By Dantet Carter BEarp, 
NATIONAL Scout CoMMISSIONER, B. S. A. 


EADY-MADE clothing, food and shel- 
ter do not grow wild on trees or pub- 
lic land ‘to be plucked by lazy people. 

All these things are the product of labor, 
and only made by labor. 

Anyone who uses them and does not earn 
them, either accepts them as gifts from 
relatives or friends, as charity from stran- 
gers, or robs someone else of them. 


Every loyal boy scout, be his parents 
rich or poor, expects to work for his own 
living. If he is rich, he can then be of even 
greater use to the world, his country and 
himself. 

The boy scouts of America are not beg- 
gars, hence they do not want to live on the 
generosity of their friends; they are not 
robbers and do not purpose to seize the 
food and clothing earned by someone more 
industrious than themselves. 


The boy scouts are on the level and are 
willing to do even more than their just 
share of work. 





The boy scouts are anxious to make the 





It’s good old Peter’s 
that the wise Scout 
carries in his knapsack. 


most of their own abilities and chances. 
They believe in being ambitious to excel in 





Peter’s Milk Chocolate is included in the rations 

of the armies of the World Powers. Its sustain- 
ing qualities and convenient, compact 
form place it in the first rank. 


Explorers from pole to pole, moun- 
tain climbers and big game hunters 
the world over depend on this won- 
derful confection. 





eters 





ag 
ie 


“* High as the Alps in Quality ”’ 


Milk Checelate 





DUCR’S ES.a73, 285 CATALOG 


Will be mailed to you upon — of 6c, stamps or coin, which you may deduct 
= zoe, first purchase Pa $1. ‘ zreat cost of catalog and low prices prohibit 
istribution except to those really interested. Most elaborate catalog in its line. 
SAVE 25% ON ANDARD GOODS. iTALOG CONTAINS OVER 100 Pr, WIRELESS 
Instruments for commercial and experimental use,with com: diagrams, etc., 1spp.Telegraph Instruments, 25 
seth and Commercial motors; 175 pp. flash-lights, lighting plants, ammeters, automobile accessories, launch 
ting outfits, tools, pocket knives, Victrolas, mirroscupes, railways, and electrical and mechanical books. 
THE J. J. DUCK CO., 388-390 St. Clair St.. Toledo, Ohio 















1902; catches two fish to the com- 
mon hook’s one. Dealers wanted. 
Send i5e stamps fer one KINGFISHER hook, 1S silver finish 
Cincinnati bass books and three good strong lines, id. 

PARDON HOOK CO., Room 19, » «KY. 


harm and watch complete 


) glio c 
free for selling only 24 beautiful Mexican drawn- § 
ork ae ee at 10c each. No money re- 

















worthy deeds; they do not believe in idle- 
ness or dissipation. The Boy Scouts’ shoul- 
ders are broad and they do not shirk re- 
sponsibility. 


The boy scouts expect during their boy- 
hood to fit themselves for the work they 
must do as men. 


A loyal boy scout accepts the decision 
of the umpire; when defeated he always is 
first to congratulate the victor and give him 
three cheers. When victorious a loyal Boy 
Scout is first to offer his hand to the van- 
quished and wish him better luck next time. 


A scout never wastes or destroys his own 
property or property belonging to anyone 
else. While generous, he is careful with 
his money, saving all he can, because he 
knows that economy protects him from 
poverty; that economy is necessary to earn 
a living; that economy is the foundation on 
which rests both personal success and the 
success of the nation. 


It requires strength of mind to resist the 
temptation to spend money unwisely. But 
every time temptation is resisted, it adds 
strength to the mind and builds up a men- 
tal muscle able to bear the heavy strain that 
comes with manhood. That is the reason 
we want every scout to have a dollar in 
the bank which he has earned himself. A 
manly fellow is better than a scholar; a 
manly fellow is better than a polished gen- 
tleman; a manly fellow who is also a 
scholar and a gentleman is better than both. 


Much Worse 


First Scout: “Can you imagine anything 
worse than a snake with the bellyache?” 

Seconp Scout: “Sure! A centipede with 
corns.” 
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How About a Long Hike 
After School ? 
SCOUTS—Are You Ready? 


There will be a chance to do some fishing and 
have a fish fry—better bring along a FISHING 
ROD and a few FLIES—and a COOKING 
OUTFIT. Don’t forget your KNIFE and that 
BELT HATCHET—and a MATCH BOX 
that will keep matches dry for we will want 
a fire. 
We want you boys to write us—Just say what 
you want, and we will fit you out in good shape. 
OUR BOY SCOUTS’ OUTFIT is the best you 
ever saw—got some BULLY FISH RODS—and 
anything else you need—-Don’t forget to write 
and get our prices, so you can be prepared 
for vacation. 
Regulation Boy Scout Uniforms—Knives 
—Hatchets. 
Our Boy Scout Cooking Outfit contains: 
Frying _ Cup, Two Pans, Fork and 
s n, all in a nice carrying case 
piene Price, $1.50 
Split Bamboo Fishing Rods. .00 
Waterproof Match Box .. . -40 
Boy Scout Compass . -50 


Abercrombie & Fitch Company 
The Greatest Sporting Goods House tn the World 
53-57 West 36th Street, New York City 

















Keep Your 
Feet Dry 

Without : 
Rubbers & a 






z 





er Peg 
AOA 
TN f) yours doesn’t, send us 50c for a can— 














Rubbers are an awful drag when a fellow’s on a 
long “‘hike’’—they’re a nuisance anytime—often 
they were necessary though before the discovery 
of 


KEEPS 
THE FEET Ney 
Every boy scout should have his walking boots(and 
lhis school shoes, too) Leakanotized. Leakanot is a 
liquid rubber waterproofing dressing—it makes the 
leather soft and pliable and makes the shoes last 
longer. It doesn’t show—contains no oil—nota thing to 
prevent a fine shine or to harm or discolor the leath- 
er. Worksinto all the leather pores and the seams and 
stitches and rubberizes them, making all thoroughly 
watertight—fine for anybody’s shoes, for anything 
leather. 

Show this advertisement 

your Mother or Father 
and let them see what it means to the family 
shoes for nealth, economy and comfort. 
Druggists-Shoe Stores-General Stores-Grocers 
They nearly all carry Leakanot. If 





contains 7 oz. 


National Rubber Co., 
104 Narco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 






























OSCAR CHAPMAN DAVID 


SECRETARY NATIONAL CouRT OF 


ND it came to pass that a certain boy 
was filled with a great desire to be a 
scout, and he did inquire of his friend 
Jack, saying: “ Jack, tell me how I am to 
be a scout,” and Jack being a true scout, 
filled with the spirit of friendliness, did 
reply : 

“Oh! would-be scout, indeed will I be 
glad to have you visit our troop that you 
may see those things which all scouts 
must do, that you may meet the scout mas- 
ter, and make application for membership.” 
And Jack did set a day on which he was 
to take the would-be scout to the troop 
meeting. 

And behold, on the day appointed the 
would-be tenderfoot went to the meeting 
place with Jack, and did see many things 
that interested him greatly. And there 
was boxing, and wrestling, and many scout 
games of interest which appealed to the 
would-be scout greatly, and he was more 
than ever filled with a desire to join the 
troop. ‘ 

And it came to pass that later in the 





SCOUT MASTER DR. EDWIN F. STEWART 








M. ABY 





JEPTHA CASTLEBERRY 


The Honor - Rell 


By A. R. FORBUSH 


Honor, Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 


evening a number of first-class scouts were 
to take their examinations for merit 
badges, and the local Court of Honor be- 
ing present gave out the examination 
papers. And the would-be _ tenderfoot 
marveled much because there was no watch 
kept on those taking the examinations; 
for behold, no member of the Court of 
Honor remained in the room, only the 
candidates themselves, and remembering 
how strictly supervised the examinations 
in school were he marveled greatly. 

On the way home he: spoke to Jack, and 
said: “Jack, what boobs those Court of 
Honor men must be. I suppose every one 
of the fellows who took the examinations 
will pass. Why, they didn’t watch you at 
all.” And Jack looked at him a moment, 
and spoke, saying: ‘Oh! would-be scout, 
not yet are you worthy to be a member 
of the organization—and yet, perhaps, 
your misunderstanding is natural. The 
Court of Honor men stayed not in the 
room because they knew that they could 
trust the candidates not to cheat. Remem- 
ber always that a scout is trustworthy.” 

And the would-be scout went home 
thinking seriously on what he had learned. 

* * * 

Every one who reads the Honor Roll 
this month should think over this little 
fable, especially those who are not scouts, 
and who hope to be some time. It may 
make some realize more fully what it 
means to be a scout. I am sure that no 
name has ever appeared on the Honor Roll 
that does not really belong there. 

This is the biggest month we have ever 
had.. You remember last month we an- 
nounced having issued 578 merit badges, 
which was a new record; but this was 
for six weeks, and here we have over 600 
for a month. Two of the winners are 
scout masters. We certainly welcome 
scout masters on the Honor Roll, and it is 
to be hoped that more of our leaders will 
win places, as Headquarters firmly believes 
that it does much to encourage the scouts 
themselves. 

Last month we had two eagle scouts 
from Georgia. This month we have twe 
































time is the 
time for 


Good 


Boy Scouts know 








by a 








waxed paper envelope. 


complete cleanliness is impossible unless the teeth are 
brushed morning and night with a splendid dentifrice like 


Or.lyon'’s 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for over half a}century 


Dr. Lyon’s is the standard dentifrice of the United States Army. 
Soldiers sew up the pockets of their blue shirts lengthwise, leaving 
just enough space for a can of Dr. Lyon’s. This isa practical ‘‘stunt”’ 
that all Boy Scouts like to know about. 
of the pocket is good for carrying the tooth-brush wrapped in 


See that your teeth are safeguarded at home—in camp—on the 
march—by always having Dr. Lyon’s handy. 

What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only 

your dentist is competent to do. 
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ZA 


Teethkeeping 


the importance of cleanliness. But 






PERFECT 











Doctor of Dental Surgery Jj 







The remaining portion 












Sold Everywhere 






















LEARN AVIATION 


Send fifteen cents for complete drawings 
for model of one of the following together 












ae with our handbook of materials and in- 
Sendnemongna. |{structions. 
til you sell the goods. Hydroaeroplane 
A. E. HAWLEY CO. Three foot flying model Rises from the water. 
Dep. A4 ~ Nerfol, Va, port Mono; 
z 32 Inch ing model. Very fast. 
Antoinette e 

Like hangry wolves Three foot fying model. 
any time of the year Wright Biplane. ble Chain Drive. 


THE WHITE AEROPLANE CO., 
Wading River, L. I., N. Y. 
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more, and it looks as if the boys of this 
state were out to win first place on the 
Honor Roll. They will have to hustle, 
because two more eagle scouts qualified 
from New Jersey, and the scouts from 
this state have been as energetic as any. 
These are the eagle scouts this month: 
Jeptha Castleberry, Ga. 
Oscar Chapman, Ga. 
Vern J. Ketchem, Mich. 
Scout Master Audley J. Bliss, N. J. 
David M. Aby, N. J. 
Scout Master E. F. Stewart, N. Y. 
An especially interesting thing in the 
summary is the great number of fireman- 
ship badges that were won this month. 





SCOUT MASTER AUDLEY J. BLISS 


This is the first time that anything but 
personal health and public health have 
headed the list. Public health is third, and 
in spite of the cold weather swimming is 
the fourth. 

We have just finished the first quarter of 
the year, and are comparing the first three 
months of 1913 with the same of 1912. 
Between January 1 and April 1 of this 
year about 1,700 merit badges were issued, 
whereas there were only 1,906 awarded 
from the beginning of the organization to 
January 1, 1913. Fifteen scouts have won 
the silver eagle during the quarter, com- 
pared with only one last year. Two sil- 
ver and four bronze honor medals were 
awarded as compared with four of bronze 
last year. 

SUMMARY OF 
MERIT BADGES ISSUED FROM 
MARCH 6 TO APRIL 4. 


SIE IEG bdiaidvicicctscoaneusscacces 85 
EE KK Cid ond icesine.eceobied 65 
Public Health 


eee eee eseeeeens 





ere 
oe rs 


Craftsmanship 
4 RS 
Machi 

EN 4sb Gh itm duck ai a Oluntine, acadedecuceaee 
CIEE 4d. wie. dscaiica Sib's-4. 10 4cms cess 
First Aid to Animals 
Cooking 
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Bee Farming........... 
any Farming 
BIE coscccccvccsecceseve 
Surveying 
Business 
Camping 
Astronomy 9 
Chemistr. 9 
Interpreting 9 
CET. cnt: bios +. 0oeaeee-onao4 onesies’ 7 
Leather Working..... heise Te 
i » © 
6 
6 
6 





eee t eee eeeneeeeesesessees 





usic 
Horsemanship .. 
Plumbing 
Automobiling 
Electricity 
Painting 

Sculpture 
Conservation 
Masonry 








Architecture 
Seamanship 


Total number of Badges........+.s+++- 607 


Daniel Carter Beard Honored 


Each year the Camp-Fire Club of Amer- 
ica, in accordance with its policy of award- 
ing honors to its’: members, gives a gold 
Medal of Honor, the highest gift at the dis- 
posal of the Club, to a member who, “ by 
his work or the product of his brain, has won 
pre-eminence along the lines on which the 








DANIEL CARTER BEARD 
From His Most Recent Photograph 


Club was founded and in accordance with 
its creed.” Previous to this year, four of 
these medals were awarded, one to Dr. Wm. 
T. Hornaday, for his work in the preserva- 
tion of wild life; one to ex-President 
Roosevelt, for the work he did for forest 
preservation and as an outdoor man and 
naturalist ; one to Hon. Gifford Pinchot, for 
his work for the conservation of forests, 
and one to Ernest Thompson Seton, for his 
books on “ Life Histories of Northern Ani- 
mals.” This year, the Medal of Honor was 
awarded to Daniel Carter Beard, and the 
inscription on its reverse side states it was 
given “In recognition of his life work for 
the boys of America.” Boys all over the 
world, and men who in their boyhood con- 
sidered Dan Beard their favorite author 
(he began to write for boys’ papers in 
1878), will share Mr. Beard’s pleasure at 
the honor thus bestowed upon him. 
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Sher 


INSTANT 


Absolutely pure coffee refined 
like sugar—use it as you do sugar— 
¥% to % teaspoonful in a cup—pour 
on boiling water—sugar and cream 
to taste—the flavor is always perfect 
—you control the strength. 


20c¢ In 2 size 90c 


tins 





ON EVERY HIKE TAKE 















Banishes 


AMOSQU ITOES | 


Made Expressly for the Purpose 


A True Mosquito Specific i 


Burns with F: ‘ 


CAMBRIDGE. MASS 


Mosquito: FOE 


JAPSTICK COMPA 





; Mosquito-F oe 


gives Scouts an easy way to 


EARN MONEY 


FOR A UNIFORM 

or for something else. 
Start earning money NOW. Sell to druggists 
by the dozen. We pay you $3.00 per gross, 
or 25 cents per dozen 
commission. Every 
‘druggist will order 
from you as the arti- 
cle is right in his line. Youcan 
earn $1.00 selling 1 dozen, $7.00 
selling 6 dozen at 25 cents per 
box. Everybody will buy a box 
for piazza use when mosquitoes 
begin to sting. 
To the Scout a the largest 
amount before December Ist. 
1913, we will give 


$50.00 in Gold 


to the next $25.00 in 
old, and to the next 
ve Scouts $5.00 in 
gold each. 

In case of a tie for any of the prizes offered, a prize 
identical in character and value with that offered will 
be given to each Scout so tied. 

Here is what Camp Supt. Bradlee says: 
JAPSTICK CO., Inc., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

Gentlemen:—Mosquito-Foe was used at the Blue 
Hills Camp for. Boy & Scouts of Massachusetts last 
with perfect saticfaction. Our experience justifies us in 
recommending its use to mm 

cerely, 









W. BRADLEE, Jr. 
Boston, Feb. 3, 1913. Camp Supt. 
. Send name and troop number for further 
information at once. Camp Superintendents 


write for information and prices. 
JAPSTICK CO., Inc., 141 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 








pee me 

Write for the big in FREE CATALOG 
2-2 Points of Supply; Address the nearer one. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
139 E. 4th St. Cincimmati 343 S. Wabash Av. Chicage 





THE BALDWIN 
CAMP LAMP 


or grease, 
The B kiwin Camp Lomp makes nights in camp 
just as pleasant as during the day because it 
the best artificial light nex: to or 

* through the woods it fs unequalled 
aol it paene its ‘ight 1:0 tos ont 
- prevents stumbling and bad 
falls ~~ obscure obsta- x 


1.00; ily’ p rei Pe wel handles 
$15. cn gee in catalogue. 


~. Eich Gov Bis Satie sed cotiegne ae 
booklet “Knots and How to Tie Then, ~ 
name .nd address of your dealer, 


* JOHN SIMMONS CO. 


Give 








Unheard-of SiihinBidnaliy Price 
Wall Tents joy scans, complete with tent 
ready to set up— 


nee ropes, pins, etc. All 
onderful bargai 





ins. 
. 25 eS $5.50 x 14......$12.25 
TD. .ccscse 6.55 14x 16...... 16.00 
9%x12..... - 9.10 = 14x18...... 17. 
These Exceptiona} Bargains 
are offered for a short time only. ay. Gave meney by 
fies direct from parwest, seat reliable manu 
ieecrentet gansta Wer beget 
ns tell you eboutour on Watershed and Midew- Mi:dew- 
genal Geeaae at once fc free descriptive 


booklet and orice list on 
Get your letter to pi quia 
these big bargains are snap, 











poe 
THE HETTRICK BROS. COMPANY 
1229 Fernwood Avenue Toledo, 
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cities. Boys are 








Toughest, 
made. 
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WORLD FAMOUS 


‘**SCOUTS”’ 


Now on Sale! 


Now’s your chance to get the “ Boy Scout” 
famous shoe about which you have read so much in the magazines. 
It’s making just as big a hit in this town as it has made in the big 
‘wild’ about them—say they never saw anything 
like them for baseball, running, jumping, and all outdoor sports. 


Ghe ‘‘Boy Scout”’ Shoe 


Uppers are soft as gloves. 
or three times as long as ordinary soles. 





Little Bo 

size 10-1395, $2. Tell your pa that ‘‘Boy Scouts’’ outwear 
Boys’, two to three pairs of ordinary shoes. 
size I- 6, $2.50. 

Big Boys’ and Men’s, Good Luck Charm FREE s'Oy°SéSu7 sors 


Write us direct if your dealer does not handle 
them and we will forward booklet immediately. 


The Excelsior Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 


Shoe, boys—that world 





everyday shoe 
Soles wear two 
No linings. 
Coolest and most healthful boy’s shoe 
ever invented. 


COLORS 
Olive, Tan, Black and Smoked 


lightest, most sensible, 














BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


You want the official knife recommended and endorsed by 
the Committee on Equipment, because when that Committee 
selects any article for its endorsement you know that article is 


RELIABLE and JUST RIGHT. 


attaching to belt. 
screw driver, and patented leather punch. 


It is a perfect knife for camping, for 
boating and all round use. 


THE OFFICIAL KNIFE IS ONLY MADE 


NEW YORK KNIFE CO. 


225 Fifth Ave. New York 
Works, Walden, N. Y. 


BE SURE the knife you buy is stamped on the shield 
‘“*“BE PREPARED” 
and has the insignia of the Boy Scouts of America etched on the 
blade. This guarantees its quality and dependability. 
The knife is 334 inches long with beautiful stag handle, brass 
lined and polished German silver bolsters, with strong shackle for 
It has large, sharp cutting blade, a can opener, 



























For sale by hardware dealers 
FLAGS f 
30 Of All ag 0c 


Flags 2} x 4 in. in brilliant colors. Oficial emblem of 
countries they represent. Used for decorating dens, 

clubrooms, windows, parades, etc. Especially 
attractive for house and lawn parties. Send 10c. in coin 
for a set of 30. American flags, same size, 30 for 10c. Agents 


MOORMAN AS -. 





SUMMER CAMPS 


at Lake Mashipacong for Boy Scouts only. 
Absolutely wild country, only 60 miles 
from New York. 
For further particulars, terms, dates, etc., 


I 
aPP'y f° G. L. ROBINSON, 
34 West 13th St., New York City, N. Y. 











1833 Larchmont Avenue, - 


Official Boy Scout Pastcats 


Published by authority of National Headquarters 
A series of Boy Scout Postcards, one for each —— hand- 
somely illustratedin fourcolors - - ic. per set 
Larger size, 7x11 inches, for wall Gesmenthen 5c. each 
Send order with cash or stamps to 
Boy Scouts of America, 220 Fifth Avenue, 


New York C 














BOYS, YOU CAN EARN A 
Combination Marine, Field and Opera Glass 


just the article you need. Any field of view may be ob- 
tained through its strong power. lasses are fitted with 
first quality achromatic lens. Cup a eye pieces. Fine 
black leather covered body; each pair fn eather case, with 
shoulder strap for r carrying, and are ae for selling 24 
packages of New-Feet Foot Powders at 15 cents each. 
Send in your order now. When sold, return the money 
and this dandy pair of Glasses will be promptly sent to you. 


ty. ' THE HOLLEY CO., Box 1482A, Springfield, Mass. 
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International Scout News 


(Special correspondence from Members 
of the International Corps of Scout Scribes, 
organized by Boys’ Lire) 


Porto Rico Boy Scouts’ Hike 


By Feperico Acosta, 
Scout Scribe, Troop 1, Arecibo, Porto Rico. 


HE last Friday in October, Troop 1 of 
Arecibo started on a hike to Utuado. 
It was the first long trip since the Summer 
vacation and had been carefully planned, 
for in our many excursions we have 
learned the value of the scout motto “ Be 
prepared.” Leaving Arecibo twenty-five 
strong at five o’clock in the afternoon, we 
marched seven kilometers to our first stop 
in Hato Viejo, where we rested a few 
minutes and found something to eat. Here 
one of our number, who always carries a 
well-stocked knapsack of surprises, pro- 
duced a small alcohol stove, coffee extract 
and condensed milk. In a few minutes 
we were all drinking hot coffee, made from 
the finest berries in the world, and were 
duly thankful, for even in Porto Rico the 
evening is rather sharp in October, and 
we were then in foothills back of the costal 
plain. 

Our short rest was broken by the call 
of the bugle and a sharp “ Fall in” by the 
scout master, and we then marched an- 
other hour before stopping. By this time 
we were well up in the hills and had cov- 
ered exactly half the journey. We en- 
joyed an hour’s.rest at the home of one 
of our boys while coffee was being pre- 
pared. 

The next sixteen kilometers were made 
at route step, but with all the troop keeping 
close together. It was a beautiful moon- 
light night, and, although we wasted no 
time, we enjoyed to the utmost the beauty 
of the mountain, valleys, sharp crags, and 
the roaring river below, which for a great 
part of the way was close to the winding 
road; and we were near the town before 
we realized it. At this high point we werc 
enveloped in a cold fog, and to warm up 
we advanced for a kilometer at double 
time. Then, at exactly midnight, we en- 
tered Utuado in perfect step, heads erect, 
colors flying, to the time of a march played 
by our two buglers. We had made the 
trip, thirty-three kilometers, in seven 
hours, counting about one and a half hours 
of rest. 

That night we were provided for at po- 
lice headquarters, where officers and men 
treated us with the finest courtesy and con- 
sideration. The next day was spent visit- 
ing the town, bathing, and playing. In the 
afternoon we spent an hour in drills, which 
delighted our many friends as well as our- 
selves, besides reviving the flagging inter- 
est in the scouts in that city. That evening 
we slept in the City Hall as guests of the 
mayor. 

The bugler woke us at six o’clock Sun- 
day morning, and after breakfast we set 
out on the return journey, marching until 
eleven o'clock, when we stopped at the 
same place where we rested Friday night. 
There we took our lunch, rested an hour, 
bathed in the river, and at three o'clock 
resumed the march. The rest of the trip 
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passed quickly, and, with only one short 
rest, we entered Arecibo at twenty-five i me 
minutes after five, a few minutes ahead t H ALL th B 

of our schedule. We were met by crowds Tires Tha ave e 1g 
at the entrance to the city, some, we believe, y 
expecting to see us tired out; but instead 

we were in the best of spirits, showing the Features for Perfect Service 
value of being prepared for a trip and 
looking out for ourselves all the time. The 
excursion was an immense success, and not 
only gave us renewed confidence in our- 
selves, but showed the people of two cities 
a few things about our boy scouts of 
Porto Rico. 

We have regular meetings every Friday 
night at the house of our scout master, 
Mr. Daniel F. Lynch; and often special 
meetings. These are always well attended. 
and the time is spent in animated discus- 
sions about scout work. In addition we 
have our hikes quite often, the most recent 


being night marches to Lares and bacl:. of Ov PENNSYLVANIA. 


sixty-eight kilometers; Utuado and back. cenit © 

sixty-six kilometers, and to Isabela and ‘ AS Uprooh 
return, eighty-five kilometers. ~ sey VACUUM! CU TIRES 
FOR MOTORCYCLES 








se rd ad y s are A bile Tires M yele Size. The same 
A Seamy -Side Letter fr om . "72 €=s thorough construction, the same Sea Island fabric, 
Albania x S ' the same highest grade materials as our famous 
" Vacuum Cup Automobile Tires. Prevent skidding 
and cannot contract oil rot from use on oiled roads. 
By Puineas B. KENNeEpy, © vam ‘As 00 thelr lasting powera,—they're guaranteed fer 
‘ er : Pi 5,000 miles, twice the average distance of ordinary 
American Mission, Koetcha, Albania BD tires, and commonly exceed this guarantee by thousands 


of miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


pis accept from us the cordial greet- 
ings of this holiday season. We have 


o 
not had any mail for over two months, and Red (C) Tread 
just now for the first is the way open 


to travel to Monastir. All this time we é‘ : VACUU CU RES 
have been living under martial law. ~ tad FOR BICYCLES 





In the fall, when Mrs. Dako accepted the : , | area long way tue best made, That’s why they're guaran- 
principalship of our girls’ school and need- pr poet ecient wt gener eg + th yng ed 
ed extra room for herself and baby boy it Wa | guarantee. These tires do not slip on wet or greasy pave- 
was decided best for Mrs. Kennedy and | ments, cannot suffer stone bruises, connet cod ann - 
myself to move into a separate residence. — pee F sone of = Ad paaek The Red Tread looks 
Over two stores, not far from the school, great on your wheel. : 

. . 6%, = 1 Vi tires 
we found on the third floor a residence é .. ee ee ra eked 
quite like an American flat with a long, ie lf not, just drop usa line and we'll see that you 
wide hall and seven rooms, two of which & S| apes a _ — 
open off from the stairway on the second ’ " Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
floor. We took this residence as the mis- é‘ — oF cy 5 
sion had authorized us to open a boarding- Clean 137 ck Eucid Ave. Kansas City, Ma. 314. ish 
house for boys. In this commodious : srolt. 754, erson | om Omaha, 215 S. 20th Street 
house, we were enabled to open in the ; ; Chitags 100 oe 
< F INSYL’ UBBER COMPANY OF W YORK 
long cement cellar an evening school for 4 : vA ok Cy 708 Breadmny 
boys with a small gymnasium. This is also - i Dallas 411 fg ont weeny 
the headquarters for our troop of boy . y PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY OF 
scouts. ‘ é CALIFORNIA 
We have been witnessing a living pano- \ San Fennec es Me done 


rama here of military tactics. Over five 
weeks ago the defeated Turkish forces, 
estimated to be about 40,000, arrived here 
from Monastir. Their broken ranks were 
in a pitiable, dilapidated condition. This 
led us to open our home to sick soldiers. 
The Greek army, more numerous than the FAR WHOOP HER UP, 
Turkish forces and better equipped, ar- 

rived a week ago (December 20), after your choice of the best and most pop 
having defeated the Turkish forces out- 

side of the city. Djavid Pasha, with his | Baseball, Cowboy, Rough Rider, 
forces, left the city the day before, and a Scout or Indian Suits 
staff of Red Crescent officers were left in|... pe EARNED by selling only 24 of our 
charge of the two hundred and more sick | beautiful Mexican Drawnwerk handkerchiets 
and wounded soldiers temporarily provid- | 1 SO eee eatin. 
ed for in a school building near by. Five 

of these physicians, pharmacists, etc., asked R. W. ELDRIDGE 

us for shelter under our flag, fearing that | 185 Eldridge Bidg. Gutenae, Ve. 
unless they were thus protected they might | ST. REGIS CAMP FOR BOYS, Sn PR pecialties. 

be in danger from Christian natives of the | Established 1907. All land and water sports and free tutor- MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
place before the Greek army arrived. The | ing init schoo! or college subjects by expernces required. || S092 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
Greek army is still occupying the city. Send for Booklet. D .P.R.Lendon, Saranac Lake, New York 


An Independent Company with an independent selling policy 





















The Out-Door Boy’s Best Friead 
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Decorate 
Your Room 


Have a real Boy Scout Room. Geta 
set of 11 beautiful Boy Scout pictures, 
12 inches high, in full natural 
colors, depicting Scout Life and Ac- 
tivities in camp, on hikes and at home; 
the proper use of Scout equipment; 
how to Set up Fires, Signaling, First 
Aid, Cooking, Stalking, Loyalty, 
Helpfulness, Cheerfulness, etc. 


Become a Better Scout 


These pictures are absolutely correct in 
every detail, having all been passed upon 
by the National Scout Headquarters. They 
will suggest to you many ways to develop 
the true Scout Spirit, and will be a delight 
to you every time you enter your room. 


How to use the Pictures 
These pictures are beautifully lithographed in 


brilliant natural colors on a fine grade of paper, 
4x 12 inches, and are intended to be cut out and 
pasted upon a border of plain tinted paper run- 
ning around your room ; or they may be mounted 
upon heavy cardboar d which has been covered 
with a tinted Lang per. There are many 
ways to use them, which you will readily be able 
to decide for oe when you see these attrac- 
tive pictures. Each set accompanied by a set of 
recipes for cooking on hikes and at camp. 


How to Get Them 


Send to us 10 labels from Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk, either Peerless, Columbian or apser 
Brand. Scout, around, boys. and get the labels 
and send them in soon. These pictures are 


just what you have been looking for 





As there is no other foreigner here, I 
am called upon to do work which might 
be called “consular.” This has brought 
me in touch with the commander-in-chief. 
Just now Mrs. Dako, Miss Victoria Kej- 
rios, with Mrs. Kennedy and myself, had 
an interview with him because some sol- 
diers attempted to break into the school 
gate at midnight last night. The comman- 
der deeply regretted to hear such news. 
He also tells us he is not responsible for 
the burning of the Mohammedan villages 
along the line of his march, but as we 
have no other government we naturally 
appeal to him. With the arrival of ‘the 
army a certain class of native fanatical 
Christians have felt encouraged to indulge 
in many lawless deeds, especially against 
the Moslems of all classes in Koetcha and 
vicinity. Until the incoming army can re- 
store order the people are in danger, and 
many have sought refuge under our Amer- 
ican flag. 

A telegram came to us through the 
Greek commander from the Greek prince 
at Salonica saying that the American con- 
sul there had inquired how we were. In 
replying that we were well we asked for 
Red Cross assistance. We hope soon to 
receive authoritative word that we may do 
direct relief work, for there is great suf- 
fering already, and we all anticipate that 
as the winter goes on this need will be 
more pressing. Villagers are fleeing from 
their villages—let us pray that Albania 
may be saved from further devastations 
like those which have taken place, for 
these Christian natives here have under- 
taken this work with a philanthropic mo- 
tive. Under any circumstances, we are go- 
ing to have a rich opportunity to help the 
sick, the starving and the homeless, and to 
encourage the work of the natives who are 
on our side. 
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A Substitute for Gaslight Paper 


Often the amateur photographer wishes 
to finish some prints at night, only to find 





ae Milk, oe aor the stores closed and his supply of gas- 
Se rF Pioneer or Columbian light paper exhausted. If he has on hand 
Brand. some daylight printing paper, with the ex- 
a ception of blue-print paper or platinum, he 
BORDEN’S need not give up his evening’s work, for 
CONDENSED it is possible to convert it in a few mo- 
MILK CO. ments into paper which will print by arti- 
haat dS Qualty’ ficial light. 


Est. 1857 New York The only chemical necessary is the 10 
: Bits . per cent. solution of bromide of potassium 
Bete a a4 | which h her k hand 
which every photographer keeps on han 
A set of pictures sent free to all registered scout masters applying for use as a restrainer; if it is not a part 
of your outfit, ten cents will buy enough to 
Stamps, Coins, Etc. last a year. Dilute this 10 per cent. solu- 
gubsetn tenen aiterent tion with twice its bulk of water and pour 
Brasil, Peru, Cape . Mexico, Natal, Java, | it into a tray large enough to hold the pa- 
ei. and albam4oe, 1009 Finely Miued 00. 5 per you intend to use; float the paper upon 
ed, 50 t. List Free. I buy stamps. C. - i i i i 
of. pmows, Lis cies sees. aeee the solution for five minutes, rinse it off 
: : and dry it—all, of course, in the dark- 


a Me : hinges, ient Roman Coin U. 8. cent over 100 

Al I packet stamp Ancien cr ov m 

1 pocket stamp album, RARE years old sent free with 23 p. retail list of room. ‘ 

FC 1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties, coins, paper money, gems, curios, etc., for 6c. When dry it may be used exactly as you 

















FREE 100 all different stamps from 20 

countries free. Postage 2c. Mention 
this paper. Large album 15c. ‘If possible 
send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps, 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, O. 











1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties, stam: le cent or War cen’ . 
10 varieties unused stamps, COINS an ge io rT. ELDER, | would use any other developing paper, ex- 


coins 
LAKE VIEW STAMP CO., 2662 Eleventh Ave., Oakland, Calif. Dept. T., 32 East 234 St., New York City. cept that the exposure will be much less; 
FREE. 108 Foreign Stamps, Album, & Catalogs, for 2c. postage. | the exact time will depend upon the make 

Illustrated —~y * Album, 560 spaces. ‘ ‘4 . ° ° 
ATTENTION | S00"hinges ana 00 varieties, 6e. With | PAYN STAMP CO. 158 No. Wellington St, LOS ANGELES, CAL- | Of paper used, but can easily be determined 
A. Wright, 37 Ni Lay bh Mass. Every advertisement is carefully investigated | by experiment. The same developer that 
before insertion in BOYS’ LIFE. Readers can you would use for gaslight paper may be 
ST AMPS}° me me may a 3 only 12¢. | help us maintain this BS ge service by always 


stamps, 60c. pA, FN oa coins, 250. W o buy stamps mentioning BOYS’ LIFE when answering ad- 
and coins. Buying lists, 10c.ea. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, vertisements. 














employed, or that used for plates or films 
will produce even better results. 
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Here’s to Your Health! 
I.—Why is a “Cold in the Head ” ? 
‘By Wruram Brapy, M. D. 


SCOUT with the habit of having a 

“cold in the head” belongs to one 
of two classes: either he is‘a mollycoddle 
or a chum of a mollycoddle. While it is 
possible to suffer a momentary stuffiness 
of the nose from a chilling of the surface 
of the body, it is a well recognized fact 
that you can’t “catch cold” unless you 
pick up certain germs which are known 
to produce inflammations of the nasal and 
throat passages. 

From so-called simple “cold in the 
head” to consumption, all of the diseases 
of nose, throat and chest are more or less 
dependent on bacterial causes. Tonsilitis, 
quinsy, bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, 
dipththeria and coryza (simple “cold ”) 
are dependent on germ invasions invari- 
ably. No matter what one’s surroundings 
may be, if there is no exposure to the spe- 
cial germs there can be no attack of ill- 
ness. 

The latest scientific investigations cor- 
roborate the view that all of the germs of 
respiratory diseases, including the dread 
diphtheria and tuberculosis bacilli, thrive 
best in warm, dark places, and succumb 
very quickly when exposed to outdoor air 
and sunlight. The opinion is gaining 
ground daily that the chief, if not the only, 
agent of distribution of such germs is the 
undetected germ-carrier—the person whose 
nose, mouth or throat harbors living dis- 
ease germs, although the unconscious ‘host 
may never have been ill of the particular 
disease himself. 

For instance, in schoolrooms of the well 
heated type, where many boys and girls 
are crowded together for several hours a 
day, coming, some of them, from very un- 
hygienic homes, where all sorts of catar- 
rhal and throat troubles prevail—in such 
a place we find commonly enough that cer- 
tain throats harbor diphtheria germs, more 
harbor influenza germs, and as many as 
twenty out of a hundred mouths will be 
found to contain active pneumonia or 
“cold” germs! Is it strange, then, that 
Johnny comes marching home with some- 
thing the matter about once every second 
fortnight? He has “caught cold” from 
his side partner—and before he gets 
through with it, the young desperado will 
pass it around to all the family, no mat- 
ter how careful they are to exclude 
draughts! 

The matter of clothing, ventilation, wet 
feet and the like is hardly worth mention- 
ing. The sole guiding principle for a scout 
should be this: “So long as I am comfort- 
able, neither cold, nor wind, nor draught, 
nor water, nor exposure can do me one 
particle of harm. Even if these conditions 
make me feel temporarily uncomfortable, 
so long as I carefully avoid personal con- 
tact with ‘fresh colds’ and ‘cold’ germ 
carriers, I won’t catch anything—unless a 
scolding from grandma.” 

Of course, without upholding the fool- 
ish practise of “hardening” (if the prac- 
tise involves anything other than sport and 
pleasure), it is ceftain that he who spends 
most time out of doors is least apt to suf- 
fer with any respiratory disease, from 
coryza to consumption. Only the indoor, 
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The 


Official 
Scout 
Axe 


Price with 
Shield 
$1.00— 
without 
Shield 75c. 


— 


anufactured by FAYETTE R. PLUMB, INC. 

Pht a. St. Louis, Mo. 

Sold by all wide awake dealers and National Head. 
wuarters, Boy Scouts, 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 











STEEL TENNIS AND TENT PEGS 








NO MALLET 
REQUIRED 
WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME 





PUT IN AND PULL OUT WITH YOUR HAND 


Highly recommended by both Scout Masters B. B. 
Wright, Troop 9, N. Y. er and G. R. Wendell, Troop 
1, Union Course, L. I. uaranteed not to pull out of 
ground, Galvanized ‘ent Set of Ten 9 in pegs, $1.25. 
Also made in 12 in. and 16 in. lengths. Nickled Tennis 
set of four 9 in. pegs 75c. Sample peg mailed on receipt 
of 15 cents. 

Ilsley Brothers, M’f’s. 
1245 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


By request sample peg has been submitted to 
National Headquarters 

















SCOUTS, LEADERS. LOCAL COUNCILS!! 
If it is to be had we'll get it for you 
TELL US WHAT YOU NEED 


Scout Service Bureau 


National Headquarters is prepared to offer you 
the resources of New York City to obtain for you 
whatever you need for the 


Summer Camp 


In fact, National Headquarters will procure for 
you all supplies and equipment which you may de- 
sire to assist you to meet the Merit Badge Tests or 
any part of the Scout Program. 

Let us know your requirements. giving specifica- 
tions as fully as possib' We will give i:.formation 
and quote prices upor 


Camp Equipment Archery Goods 
Masical Instraments Field Glasses 
Telescopes Compasses 
Microscopes Flags 

Pennants 
Scout Wearing Apparel! General Scout Supplies 


With the facilities of the Parcel Post you can pur- 
chase at low cost through our reorganized Scout 
Supply Department whatever you may require 
which cannot be - in your community. 


i 6 ome ie 
Write to SCOUT SERVICE BUREAU 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters : 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


“MINOR 
LEAGUE” 
$350 


PREPAID 








ate, colleges and other 
Y professional teams for practice work. 
ible. ‘trong, du durable, reinforced to give good ankle sup- 


Ui 
Light, flex- 


to stand the racket. Spikes are made of 
the finest grade crucible steel. Will not “a8. catch, 


bend or break. 

HOW TO ORDER BY MAIL: Give size and width 
of street shoe, and vutline of foot on paper. Send money with 
order and we will prepay express Send for booklet. 


CLAFLIN 1109 Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA 











What you save riding to work and for 
pleasure will pay for your “ Rick-Made” 
—— s one year—after that it will 
actually put money in the bank for you. 
The “ Buffalo” is the flashiest, smoothest 
riding and ee oe bicycle made. 

brake, it, long mud 
and bell given wit “a. 
stan 


3 it the best bicycle to buy—needs 
no repairs, 


sid 10840 30 Days’ Free Tryout 


We express - bicycle, charges prepaid, so you can examine and aj 
prove it at Co.'s office before you spend a cent. If then 
you are sat! ad certain 1 lea good or bet F 
ie fe any $50 bicycle you ever saw, pa: 
a only $27.55—ride the cpele for for 
on 30 days en if you think you don’t want it, we 
mptly give you back your money and 
pay bod oy return charges. Don’t delay—or you'll 
orget—write now. 


RICK CYCLE WORKS, Dept. D.. Buffalo, N.Y. 
























350 SHO HAMMERLESS 

REPEATER 
Easy break down action, loads 
automatically, polished Nickel Steel, walnut 
stock, peep sights, length 31 inches, weight 28 
ounces. Earn by selling 24 fine Mexican ie 
Fey aaikerchics at 10 cents 


each. No mone 
ELDRIDGE, 204 Eldridge Bidg., 


required. 
Orleans, Vt. 








and Instructor Post 


t ing. 
COATES EDUCATIONAL CO. 
5777 McPherson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Boy Scouts Can Earni'! 

Boy Scout hat, _ leggings, haversack, mess-kit, knives, 

or axe, for selling only 20 of our 35c. Needle Cases at 15c. 

each. Write your name and address plainly. 

NORTH WESTERN PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
Lock Box No. 17-A,—Elmore, Ohio. -3...1« 








MERCURY COASTER $2.50 
nae EE yet foe rs be 
Leader Specialty Mfrs. 2iioio%, "322" 
~ Every advertisement is carefully investigated 
before insertion in BOYS’ LIFE. Readers can 


help us maintain this valuable service by always 
mentioning BOYS’ LIFE when answering ad- 

















vertisements. 
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Every Boy Scout 


And every other boy who takes an interest in Camp- 
ing, Woodlore, Natural History, and kindred sub- 
jects should own a copy of the official Hand- 
book and Manual of the Boy Scouts of America--- 
the most wonderful work of its kind ever published. 


Contains over 400 pages and nine 
thick chapters cf useful information on 
a thousand subjects of vital interest to 
every out-door boy. 


Profusely illustrated by Ernest 
Thempson Seton, Daniel Carter Beard 
and others, with articles and special 
data by a score cf eminent authorities 
covering the entire field of Scoutcraft, 
Nature Study, Field Sports, Athletics 
and Chivalry. 


A veritable pocket encyclopedia of 
the open. A bock for the Canoeist, 
the Fisherman, the Naturalist, the Na- 
ture Lover---for every wide-awake boy 


in America. 


BOYS’ LIFE, as the official Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine, is now enabled to 
place a copy cf this work in the hands 
of every single member cf its reading 
staff. 


Here are the terms of our special 
offer, which holds gocd until recalled: 


(A) If you are not already a regular 
pa d-up subscriber, send us the yearly 
subscription price ($1.00 to non-mem- 
bers) and we will enter your name to 
receive BOYS’ LIFE for one full year 
and mail you a copy of the Handbook 
absolutely free. “See coupon. 

(B) If already a subscriber, send us 
an order fcr a year's subscription from 
some friend (or friends) and we will 
send you a copy of the Handbook free 
and extend your own subscription one 
full year. 

As a special inducement, to get your 
friends interested in BOYS’ LIFE, we 
will also agree to send copies of the 
Handbook to each of them, provided 
they order through you on the special 
value coupon below. 

This offer applies to all readers of 
this magazine, whether or not Boy 
Scouts. If you are a Scout, the special 
members’ prices will apply. 

Not good in combination with 
any other offers. 


If you expect to go camping or hiking this Spring 
and Summer you will be sure to want a copy of this 
book. You can secure one very easily by taking ad- 
vantage of this offer immediately. Return this coupon: 





BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen : 


] am enclosing herewith $...... 


BOYS’ LIFE according to the terms of your special offer (A or B?. . . .). 


as payment for ...... subscription to 


Please 


enter same and send the manual to the name (or names) and addresses supplied 
on the sheet of paper which I am inclosing in this envelope 
Sincerely yours, 


NOTE—Only dollar bills should 
be sent at our risk. Stamps ac- 
cepted at full face value. Write 
names and addresses plainly and 
in full. 
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flannel-bewrapped, fireside mollycoddle 
“fakes cold easily ”—and passes it on to 
innocent bystanders. Keep your distance 
and avoid the “cold.” 

The outdoor affairs of a boy scout camp 
or a hike through the country constitute 
an ideal way of avoiding “colds.” Fresh 
air is the best tonic in the world and sun- 
light is the greatest germicide known to 
science. 


Zebulon Pike, Explorer 
(Continued from page 10) 


seemed happy to hail their officer and com- 
panion, yet not a mouthful had they eaten 
for four days.” 

Again they found themselves without 
food and snow-bound. With death staring 
them in the face, Pike was, for the first 
time on the expedition, discouraged. A 
buffalo was shot, and the situation im- 
proved. The worst was over. They finally 
got through the mountains and emerged 
into the San Luis Valley, more dead than 
alive. At the foot of thé massive Sierra 
Blanca they halted and built a stockade of 
big cottonwood logs near the River Conejos. 

The explorers were now on Spanish ter- 
ritory; they were intruders, if not exactly 
invaders. Soon afterward they were taken 
prisoners. Then began the long Mexican 
itinerary. The Spaniards recognized Pike 
to be a hero and they treated him with 
marked consideration. On his part, he im- 
proved every opportunity to acquire and 
jot down information regarding the little 
known provinces of New Spain. 

In the meanwhile Burr’s dream of an 
empire in the Southwest collapsed, and 
Wilkinson’s complicity in the conspiracy 
was suspected. Pike was but a tool in the 
hands of his superior officer and was guilty 
of no more than a violation of international 
comity. 

At the age of thirty-four Pike was a 
brigadier-general. The War of 1812 af- 
forded him a field for winning fresh 
laurels and, unhappily, resulted in his dra- 
matic death in the assault on Toronto (then 
called York). He was by profession a 
soldier, and, no doubt, ranks high among 
our soldier heroes. But our people like to 
think of him as an explorer. Innumerable 
towns and counties have been named for 
him, but his most enduring monument is 
the mountain he discovered and tried to 
ascend. Pike’s Peak long ago became a 
household word all over the land. This is 
in part due to alliteration and in part to its 
picturesque surroundings; also to the gold 
rush of ’59. Finally, every boy scout will 
agree that his fame will endure longer for 
having a mountain named for him than it 
might have had he captured the whole of 
Canada; for although the history of war 
may be garbled or discredited, and in the 
day of universal peace be gladly forgotten, 
the great peak discovered by Zebulon Pike, 
as the result of his indomitable energy and 
courage, will stand—well, quite a while! 


To Dry Inside of Wet Shoes 


Heat a quantity of clean gravel (free of 
sand) in a pan and pour in the shoes. Shake 
each shoe once in a while, so warm pebbles 
may replace those next the leather. 

N. Y. F. H. V. D. 
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IF THERE IS NO AGENCY IN YOUR CITY, WRITE DIRECT TO 


SIGMUND EISNER 


OFFICIAL OUTFITTER BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Manufacturer of U. S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 


New York Sales 
103 FIFTH AVENUE Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Size 
7x7 Feet * 


- Genuine 
Full Weight 
8 oz. Duck 


A Real Wall Tent All Complete 


With poles, ropes and pins. Just the thing for “camping out.”’ 
Large enough to accommodate four boys in great shape. If you are going on a camping 
trip you simply cannot afford to be without this remarkable tent. Only $5.90. And you can set it 
up in your back yard and sleep out in it during the summer months. This is-the greatest bargain 
offer ever made on a genuine 8 ounce duck wall tent. If you have not enough money of your own to buy 
this tent, get two or three of your friends to go in with you. Boy Scouts think it great! 

Ever sleep out in a tent? Say, boys, its bully! It makes a fellow feel great when he gets up in the 
morning, and eat—well, just try it once and see. Hungry as a bear every morning. Go ask your father this very minute 


if you may have this crackerjack tent. You will never be able to get such an opportunity again. You can easily earn 
enough at odd jobs to pay for this tent. Your folks can buy it for you and you can pay them later. 


Army Shelter Tents 


Every boy scout in America should have one of these tents. Just like the regular soldiers use when 
on the march. Can be folded. up and carried on your back while marching. No Boy Scout kit is complete without 
one. These tents are called ‘‘dog tents’’ 
by the soldiers. Just the thing for 
‘thikes.’’. Get one and surprise your 

friends. Every boy in your town 
will want one when he 

® sees yours. Plain 
Heavy cloth, $2.25. 
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or a card will do 
Mail Coupon Today 3) fo" sire to. send 
today. We willsend you at once and positively free our special ‘‘camp 
guide’’ which tells you all about.camp life; how to lay out a camp; what to take 










H. Channon Company along: what to do when you get there. We will send this great book to you absolutely FREE. It 
Depart t poe g »i tells you all about how to cook and fish rightover your own camp fire. Best kind of bait 
OR P & to use for different fishes. t to do in camp in case of sickness. It. also lists everything 
Market and Randolph Sts. Chicago, Ill. needed by the camper—all kinds of canvas goods—-sleeping bags and everything—positively 
everything campers desire. Just send the free coupon or a post card today. We'll send 

e Please send to me, prepaid, mend FREE you a copy FREE by return mail. 

Jatalog and Camp Guide. Also your rock- § 
bottom offer on camping supplies, without H.¢ ~hannon ompany 
any charge to.me. & 

— ee me, Department 3325 
Address Seta. | ~, Market and Randolph Sts. . Chicago, Ill. 











